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Ravinia’s Season 


Reaches 
Brilliant Close 


Thirty Works Presented Dur- 
ing Ten Weeks’ Span of Sum- 
mer Opera at Chicago’s North 
Shore Resort 


HICAGO, Sept. 5.—The ten weeks’ 

season at Ravinia came to a gala 
close tonight, when “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” were given 
before a huge audience. In “Caval- 
leria,” Elisabeth Rethberg and Mario 

, g 
Chamlee sang the roéles of Santuzza 
and Turiddu, respectively. The cast 
for “Paglacci” was headed by Lucrezia 
Bori as Nedda, Giovanni Martinelli 
as Canio and Giuseppe Danise as 
Tonio. “Farewell” ovations were 
given the popular singers. 

According to a statement made by 
Louis Eckstein, manager, the season 
just closed has been the most reward- 
ing both in artistic achievement and 
in the matter of attendance. 

Sixty-eight performances of opera 
and twenty-six orchestral concerts were 
given in the season which opened on 
June 25 and closed Sept. 5. Of the con- 
certs, five were given on Monday nights, 
eleven on Sunday afternoons, and ten 
for children on Thursday afternoons. 
Thirty operas were heard, a new record 
for Ravinia. 

There were several revivals and nov- 
elties, and one opera which had never 
been heard at Ravinia before—“Louise.” 

“Mignon” was restored to the réper- 
toire, after having been absent from the 
list for several years. 

A feature of the season was the fact 
that it was necessary to give five extra 
performances, these being scheduled for 
Monday nights, hitherto generally given 
over to orchestral concerts. 

The complete list of works produced, 
together with the number of times each 
was presented, follows: “Andrea Chen- 
ier,’ 3; “Romeo and Juliet,” 3; “La 
Bohéme,” 3; “Martha,” 2; “Faust,” 3; 
“The Love of Three Kings,” 3; “Aida,” 
3; “Carmen,” 2; “Manon Lescaut” 
(Puccini), 2; “Fra Diavolo,” 3; “Samson 
and Delilah,” 3; “Madama Butterfly,” 2; 
“Mignon,” 2; “Pagliacci,” 4; “La Navar- 
raise,” 2; “Rigoletto,” 2; “Fedora,” 2; 
“La Vida Breve,” 2; “A Masked Ball,” 
3; “The Barber of Seville,” 1; “Thais,” 
2; Massenet’s “Manon,” 2; “Louise,” 3; 
“Tosca,” 2; “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 4; 
“I] Trovatore,” 2; “La Juive,” 2; “Lo- 
hengrin,” 3; “Lucia,” 1; “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” 2. 


Favorite Singers Heard 


With regard to the artistic personnel, 
many singers who had established them- 
selves as prime favorites in other seasons 
returned. In addition, there were sev- 
eral new artists on the roster, among 
them Mary Lewis and Julia Claussen. 
During the season other names were 
added, some as regular members of the 
company, others as guests. Anne Ro- 
selle, soprano, and George Cehanovsky 
became regular members of the Ravinia 
forces shortly after the season opened. 

Exclusive of guest artists, Yvonne 
Gall, Marion Talley and Nanette Guil- 
ford, the Ravinia roster follows: 

Sopranos: Lucrezia Bori, Helen 
Freund, Mary Lewis, Florence Macbeth, 
Margery Maxwell, Tina Paggi, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Anne Roselle. 

[Continued on page 4] 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 
Who Will Emerge Next Month from a Retirement of Several Seasons, to Make Recital 


Appearances Throughout the Country. 


In December Miss Farrar Will Be Soprano 


Soloist at a Pair of Concerts of the New York Symphony in Carnegie Hall. (See Page 4) 





Hollywood Bow! Concerts Have F inale 
in Ovations for Goossens and Hertz 


HT] ViUNUATET OT 


HUENNEAN 
| hg ANGELES, Sept. 5.—The Holly- 
wood Bowl’s sixth season came to a 
triumphant finale on the evening of Aug. 
27. The crescendo in popular interest 
reached its greatest climax on the next 
to the last night, when an audience of 
nearly 30,000 overflowed the Bowl to the 
hills on either side and set new attend- 
ance records. Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn, with their company, appeared on 
this night. There was the added novelty 
for the audience of witnessing and tak- 
ing part in a scene for a motion picture 
production, “The Symphony,” which was 
taken during the evening. 

The intermission brought the _ re- 
assuring message from Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish, general chairman, that 
the season had not only marked the 
greatest artistic success in the history 
of the Bowl, but that the largest budget 
yet compiled had been fully met. 

Alfred Hertz had chosen numbers of 
lighter calibre for Friday’s dance pro- 
gram. The dancers were seen in solo 
and ensemble numbers. There were a 
breadth of conception and mastery of 
detail in the work of Mr. Shawn. Miss 
St. Denis’s dancing was marked with a 
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grace that communicated itself to the 
immense audience, and she had many 
recalls. 

Eugene Goossens, completing his two 
weeks’ engagement on Saturday evening, 
Aug. 20, continued to reap popular ac- 
claim for his well-arranged programs 
and dynamic leadership. He yielded the 
baton to Alfred Hertz for the last four 
concerts. 


Hanson Novelty Presented 


Mr. Goossens listed several novelties 
for Thursday, Aug. 18. In addition to 
a musicianly reading of Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony, he gave first local perform- 
ances of Howard Hanson’s “Pan and 
the Priest,” written in California two 
years ago and dedicated to Artie Mason 
Carter, and a Suite of Bach numbers, 
arranged by himself. 

A Suite of French dances, “Capriol,” 
a novelty from England by Peter War- 
lock, was graceful and rhythmic. It 
was well received. Chabrier’s “Espajia,” 
which followed the symphony, had its 
usual success. 

Friday night’s audience was among the 
most demonstrative of the season, made 
so in part by the fine singing of Elsa 

[Continued on page 9] 
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Munich Festival 
Sounds 
Modern Keynote 


*‘Advanced”’ Staging Revealed 
in Annual Mozart and Wag- 
ner Opera Season of Bava- 
rian Lyric Theaters 


UNICH, Aug. 15.—The city of 

Munich, now giving its annual 
opera festival, finds itself the inheri- 
tor of two musical traditions. The 
comfortable Bavarian capital spreads 
itself out into various quarters. The 
“Oldtown,” with its National Theater, 
existed at a time when Mozart was 
invited over from Salzburg or Vienna 
to conduct first performarices of some 
of his operas during the annual car- 
nival. But with ten paces one may 
make his way into the avenues set out 
by the enterprising Ludwig I., who 
loved broad streets and the Italian 
Renaissance style of. architecture. 
From the age of Ludwig I. to that of 
his “mad” son, there is an even easier 
transition. And so Mozart and Wagner 
come into amicable partnership at the 
annual musical festivals of the Bava- 
rian State theaters. 

For the city of Munich has done very 
well in atoning for its former hatred of 
the indigent inventor of the music drama. 
and it does not remember with any great 
amount of satisfaction that day when, 
through intrigue among Wagner’s oppo- 
nents, Ludwig II.’s loan of 40,000 gul- 
dens was told out in single coins and 
delivered to the composer’s house in a 
slow and humiliating public procession. 

Munich now prefers to remember that 
Wagner paid back the loan and also re- 
turned to the King the villa which had 
been given him. It takes pride, too, in 
having the scene of the initial perform- 
ance of “Die Meistersinger,” which now 
opens and closes each summer’s festi- 
val, and of a practically surreptitious 
first performance of “Die Walkiire,” 
given against Wagner’s wishes, and be- 
fore the entire trilogy had been sancti- 
fied for public performances at the 
Festspielhaus in Bayreuth. 


Two Perfect Theaters 


And if tradition had turned a favor- 
able glance upon Munich, good fortune 
has also entrusted to her two perfect 
theaters for the performance of operatic 
masterpieces. In the Residence Theater, 
adjoining the palace of the former Ba- 
varian kings, the city now posseses an 
ideal setting for the intimate works of 
Mozart. Its three tiers of loges rise 
from: a parquet which seats scarcely 
more than 200 persons. Their carved 
woodwork of cream and gold, with in- 
souciant display of a cherry red, extend 
their rococo arms to a _ proscenium 
which incloses one of the finest technical 
equipments in any European playhouse. 
Within the auditorium there still lingers 
the vibration of hooped skirts, it almost 
seems, and the air would be as congenia! 
to grains de beauté, no doubt, as it still 
is to powder and to rouge. 

For Munich is popular among the 
wandering folk who traverse Europe in 
search of something they do not find at 
home. English is spoken at the Resi- 
dence Theater almost as much, and per- 
haps more loudly, than German. This 

[Continued on page 16] 
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ROSTER OF CHICAGO 
OPERA IS EXTENDED 


New Names and Re-engage- 
ments Bring Number to 
Forty-six 


By Farnsworth Wright 





CHICAGO, Sept. 7.—The Chicago Civic 
Opera Company announces its list of 
singers for the season, which will open 
on Thursday night, Nov. 3, in the Audi- 
torium Theater and will be of twelve 
weeks’ duration. 

Newly-engaged artists and re-engage- 
ments bring the roster to forty-six 
names, to which will be added those of 
several guest singers. The list of 
permanent singers follows: 

Sopranos: Toti Dal Monte, Eleanor 
Elderkin (new), Helen Freund, Mary 
Garden, Anna Hamlin, Alice d’Her- 
manoy, Olga Kargau (new), Leone 
Kruse (new), Florence Macbeth, Edith 
Mason, Lucille Meusel (new), Claudia 
Muzio, Eide Norena, Rosa Raisa, Della 
Samoiloff (new), Eleanor Sawyer. : 

Mezzo-sopranos and contraltos: Maria 
Claessens, Lorna Doone Jackson, Au- 
gusta Lenska, Elinor Marlo (new), 
Irene Pavloska, Cyrena Van Gordon. — 

Tenors: Fernand Ansseau, Antonio 
Cortis, Charles Hackett, Forrest La- 
mont, Charles Marshall, José Mojica, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Albert Rappaport, 
Tito Schipa. ; Lt 

Baritones: Richard Bonelli, Désiré 
Defrére, Cesare Formichi, Luigi Monte- 
santo, Giovanni Polese, Howard Preston, 


Giacomo Rimini, Eugenio Bandrini, 
Vanni-Marcoux. 
Basses: Chase Baromeo (new), Ed- 


ouard Cotreuil, Alexander Kipnis, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Antonio Nicholich, Vit- 
torio Trevisan. 


Washington Theater Musicians Reach 
Agreement 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 7.—Washington 
theater musicians, who for two months 
have bargained with theater owners and 
managers on the terms of a wage con- 
tract to replace the one which has now 
lapsed, have arrived at a mutually sat- 
isfactory settlement. Details of the 
agreement are not yet available, but it is 
said that the new contract binds both 
groups for a three-year period, whereas 
the agreement which has expired was of 
but two years’ duration. ee - 





Chaliapin Will Receive $6250 
for London Opera 


RECORD fee is guaranteed 

for Feodor Chaliapin’s two 
performances of opera under H. 
B. Cochran’s management in the 
Albert Hall, London, on Oct. 11 
and 13. According to a copyright 
dispatch from London to the New 
York Times, Mr. Chaliapin will 
receive $6250 for each of the two 
appearances—believed to be the — 
largest fee ever paid to a singer = 
in the British capital. The Lon- 
don Symphony will play the ac- 
companiments for the operas, given 








by a specially organized company. 


SEASON ANNOUNCED — 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Four Soloists Engaged for 
Ten Performances in 
New York 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Associ- 
ation announces the usual series of ten 
concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York, 








beginning on Nov. 8 and ending on 
April 17. 
The Association, as already an- 


nounced, has with the advice and ap- 
proval of Leopold Stokowski, engaged 


Fritz Reiner and Pierre Monteux to 
take his place during the leave of 
absence granted him for the season of 
1927-28. Mr. Reiner will conduct the 
opening concert, on Nov. 8, his final 
appearance in New York being sched- 
uled for Jan. 3. The remainder of the 
series will be under the direction of Mr. 
Monteux. 

Josef Hofmann will be the soloist at 
the first concert. Other soloists who 
have been engaged include Joseph 
Szigeti, Béla Bartok and Vladimir Hor- 
owltz. 

Mr. Stokowski, who has been spending 
the summer in Santa Barbara, Cal., wil! 
return to Philadelphia early in Septem- 
ber to discuss with the management, 
prior to his departure for Europe, plans 
for the season of 1928-29, when he will 
resume his duties as conductor of the 
orchestra. 


AMERICA is 
reproduced only 


All the material in Musica. 
copyrighted and may be 
when proper credit is given. 





New York Symphony Appoints Gusikoff 
Concertmaster; Goettich Heads Personnel 


Eight Other Changes An- 
nounced, Two Among First 
Desk Players—Chief Violin- 
ist Succeeds Mischakoff, 
—Is Great Grandson of 
Xylophone Inventor 


ICHEL GUSIKOFF is to be concert- 
master of the New York Symphony 
this coming season, succeeding Mischa 


Mischakoff. Mr. Gusikoff has been as- 
sociated, as concertmaster, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the St. Louis 
Symphony and the Russian Symphony. 
His great grandfather, also Michel 
Gusikoff, was an intimate associate of 
Mendelssohn, and invented the xylo- 
phone. 

Another appointment announced by 
the Symphony Society of New York is 
that of Hans Goettich to the post of per- 
sonnel manager, an office left vacant at 
the close of last season by the resigna- 
tion of Rudolf Rissland, who had been 
with the orchestra for thirty-four years. 
Mr. Goettich held second place in length 
of association, having been connected 
with the organization for thirty-three 
years. For the past twenty years he 
has been orchestra librarian, in addition 
to playing in the battery section. 


Eight More Changes 





Eight other changes in the personnel 
of the New York Symphony are being 
made this season—two among first desk 
players. Joseph Emmonts will be first 
’cellist, and A. E. Clark first trombone 
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Michel Gusikoff 


player. Other new members are Joseph 
Sherman, Otto Radl, and Arthur Berv 
in the violin section; Joseph Elson, 
viola; S. Green, bass, and Joseph Luba- 
lin, second trumpet. 

Continuing in first stand positions are 
Ernest La Prade, leader of the second 
violins, René Pollain, viola; Morris 
Tivin, bass; George Barrére, flute; 
Quinto Maganini, piccolo; Pierre Ma- 
thieu, oboe; Michael Nazzy, English 
horn; J. A. Williams, clarinet; Louis 
Letellier, bassoon; I. Berv, horn; Gustav 
Heim, trumpet; Adolf Moser, tuba; Karl 
Glassman, tympani; Joseph Pizzo, harp. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September 10, 1927 


Musicians, Educators and Editors 
Congratulate Musical America 





ETTERS congratulating MUSICAL AMERICA on the engagement of Deems 

Taylor as editor, expressing admiration for the Declaration of Intentions 
in which the new editor outlined the aims and principles of this publication, 
and voicing appreciation of the tribute recently paid to the memory of the 
late John C. Freund, founder of MusICAL AMERICA, continue to reach the 
publishers and the staff. The following excerpts are from communications 
of persons prominent in the musical profession, including educators and 


two editors of musical papers: 


I certainly congratulate MUSICAL 
AMERICA most heartily on its good 
fortune in securing Deems Taylor 
as editor. 

WILLIAM E. WALTER, 
Manager, St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 





I would like to congratulate you on 
the rededication of MUSICAL AMERICA to 
the principles established by John C. 
Freund. I do not know of any single 
act which will so effectively reinstate 
the publication in the good will of the 
musical public as does this. 

For fifteen years it was my privilege 
to give a practical interpretation of Mr. 
Freund’s conception of MusIcAL AMER- 
Ica’s purpose. That experience leads me 
to believe that you have adopted a policy 
which undoubtedly assures the future 
success of the periodical. 

Very sincerely, 
PAUL KEMPr, 
Editor, The Musician. 
Whitefield, N. H. 





The engagement of Deems Taylor 
as editor is a fine stroke in the man- 
agement of the magazine. I hope 
you will have every possible success. 

H. L. BuTLER, President, 
Music Teachers’ Nat. Assoc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Mr. Taylor’s Declarations are worthy 
of the finest traditions of the old Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA founded by John C. 
Freund. 

MusicaL AMERICcA’s admirable credo 
deserves the support of those musicians 
who appreciate unfettered, intelligent 
journalism. 

Every good wish to you in your work. 

Cordially yours, 
ALFRED HUMAN, 
Editor, Singing. 
New York. 





I am going to use MusIcaAL AMERICA 
for text book of current events in my 
history and music appreciation class. 

BLINN OWEN, 
Director of Music, 
University of Chattanooga. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





It is fine, in my opinion, for MUSICAL 
AMERICA to have acquired Deems Taylor, 


whom we have all so much admired for 
his staunch American musicianship. 
Knowing Mr. Freund as well as I did, 
I cannot but believe he would be de- 
lighted with the coming of Mr. Taylor 
into the fold. 


Fairland, Ind. 


H. EvuGENE HALL. 


I find MusicAL AMERICA the most 
valuable means of keeping in touch 
with the current musical events and 
the activities of artists. 

F. B. Stiven, Director, 
School of Music, 
University of Illinois. 
Urbana, III. 





I heartily appreciate and enjoy Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA, and feel that it is doing 
a great work in creating the right atti- 
tude toward music in our country. I 
consider it the best publication of its 
kind in the United States, and that state- 
ment is made after six years of experi- 
ence with almost every similar publica- 
tion to MUSICAL AMERICA. 

MARJORIE DWYER, 
Oklahoma College for Women. 
Chickasha, Okla. 





Nobody is a greater admirer of 
MUSICAL AMERICA than I am! It is 
a joy to me just to tear open the 
wrapper and look at the good paper 
and admirable printing and very 
readable arrangement of various ar- 
ticles. I could not get along without 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Mrs. FRANK A. SEIBERLING. 

Akron, Ohio. 


I consider your magazine the best of 
its kind on the market. My worst and 
best complaint is that it is so good that 
I cannot find enough time to enjoy it 
leisurely. Last year, MUSICAL AMERICA 
came as a concrete and very welcome 
expression of gratitude from a former 
pupil. Without detracting in the least 
from the excellence of the other articles, 
I must acknowledge a Celtic appreciation 
of the vagaries of our friend Mephisto. 

SISTER SEBASTIAN, 
St. Mary’s Convent. 
Mt. Mercy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FINAL STADIUM CONCERTS 
PROVE ENJOYABLE EVENTS 





15,000 Applaud Hoogstraten and Orches- 
tra in Request Program—Those 
Who Aided Series Thanked 


The tenth summer of Philharmonic 
Orchestra concerts in the Lewisohn Sta- 


dium came to a brilliant close on the 
evening of Aug. 30, when Willem van 
Hoogstraten conducted a program made 
up of balloted request numbers. An au- 
dience of some 15,000, according to esti- 
mate, turned out to hear Mr. van Hoog- 
straten and his men perform its favorite 
tonal diversions. The program consisted 
of the “Meistersinger” Prelude, Strauss’ 
“Beautiful Blue Danube,” the “1812” 
Overture of Tchaikovsky and Beetho- 
ven’s C Minor Symphony. These were 
played in the accepted Philharmonic 
style, with particular success in the case 
of the Strauss waltz, which swayed and 
undulated in quite irrestible grace. The 
“Meistersinger” music also sounded well, 
and “1812” about as usual. 

At the close, Mr. van Hoogstraten was 
recalled many times, sharing honors 


‘with those who had played on fifty- 


six successive and successful evenings. 
He thanked the patrons of these con- 
certs, Adolph Lewisohn, who donated 
the Stadium, Mrs. Charles Guggen- 
heimer, chairman of the Stadium Con- 
certs Committee, and the efficient man- 
agement. There was much enthusiasm, 
some of which resolved itself into the 
hurling of soft, dry mats with much 
virtuosity. 

The Great Hall of City College housed 


Monday night’s concert, heard by a sit- 
ting and standing quota. An excellent 
program was given, one of the most 
pleasurable of the series. To begin with 
there were three excerpts from “Gdt- 
terdimmerung,” and to conclude, “Sché- 
hérazade.” In between came Brahms’ 
Haydn Variations and Stravinsky’s 
“Fireworks.” The orchestra was in su- 
perior form and played with ample 
spirit, though its account of Rimsky’s 
imaginative suite was not as impressive 
as on a previous occasion. W. S. 

Australian Baritone to Make American 

Début 


John Brownlee, an Australia baritone, 
who is a member of the Paris Opéra, 
will visit the United States in the com- 
ing season. Mr. Brownlee will give 
concerts in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco in April. 


Le 


Artists Invited to Tour in Soviet 
Russia 


HE Russian Soviet Republic 
has issued formal invitations 
to musicians to make tours in that 
country in the coming season, ac- 
cording to foreign dispatches. 
Among those who have received 
the official bid to appear in Mos- 
cow from the State Concert Bu- 
reau of the Philharmonic are Otto 
Klemperer and Bruno Walter, con- 
ductors; Wilhelm Bachaus and 
Egon Petri, pianists. 
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eMusic (an Give World Balance—Stokowski 


Noted Conductor 


Says Learn 

To Listen 
Most persons hear only 
sounds—loud or soft, fast 
or slow. Spiritual and 
psychic forces almost com- 

pletely escape 

auditor 


OS ANGELES, Sept. 3—Has music a 
definite contribution for present- 
day civilization? None will deny its 
cultural and spiritual benefits, but in a 
commercial age in which tangible things 
seem to count most, can music become a 
vital factor in stabilizing world condi- 
tions? 

“Music can give balance,” is the reply 
of Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, who is now re- 
gaining his health in an out-of-door ex- 
istence in Southern California. Mr. Sto- 
kowski is firm in his belief that music 
should be made the cornerstone in build- 
ing a higher world order, and expresses 
novel ideas for making music a more 
potent force in modern life. 


average 


Significant Emergence 


“If the multitudes that attend con- 
certs knew how to listen to music,” says 
Mr. Stokowski, “there would soon be a 
decided change in present conditions. We 
are just emerging from the steel age 
into the flying age, which will lead us 
to untold heights—if we keep our bal- 
ance. It is narrow to decry our mate- 
rial development. It is good, a wonder- 
ful foundation on which to raise a mar- 
velous superstructure; but unless we 
understand the purpose, material things 
will work our destruction instead of our 
evolution. ; 

“Balance must be maintained in 
everything, and a deeper understanding 
of and an appreciation for music on the 
part of the masses would greatly help 
toward the progress and fullest develop- 
ment of the race. Music is the one lan- 
guage that knows neither boundary 
lines nor tongues, and it has the power 
to heal diseased bodies, unhappy minds 
and hopeless souls. Greatly inspired 
music is the voice of the gods talking to 
man.” . 

If music is to play the important role 
in man’s evolution which the noted con- 
ductor believes it should, it must be used 
as an active agent by those who under- 
stand its possibilities. There is enough 
music in the world now to make sane, 
happy people of all the unbalanced, and 
heaven upon earth, he intimates, if peo- 
ple but knew how to hear it. It is not 
a matter of concentration only, he be- 
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Famous Abbey Choir School 
May Be Doomed 


ONDON, Aug. 22.—Continued 
existence of the historic Choir 
School of Westminster Abbey, re- 
garded as one of the best in the 
world, is threatened. It is pos- 
sible that the boarding school may 
be abolished and the building de- 
voted to commercial purposes, 
states the Daily Mail. For some 
time the dean and chapter of the 
Abbey have been trying to find 
means of cutting down expendi- 
ture. The Choir School occupies a 
large building in Dean’s Yard, be- 
hind the Abbey, where the board- 
ers are lodged and educated. These 
boys are drawn from all parts of 
the country. Various suggestions 
about the future of the school have 
been made, but no decision can be 
reached until the chapter meets in 
the autumn. An official of the 
Abbey said it was hoped that 
one would be taken to endow the 
choir. 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


lieves, but one of absorption in the mes- 
sage of music. 


Hearing More Intensely 


“People must learn to hear music 
more intensely, more deeply,” Mr. Sto- 
kowski says. “They must learn to hear 
all of music. Most persons hear only 
sounds. The music is either loud or 
soft, fast or slow. Spiritual and psychic 
forces completely, or almost completely, 
escape the average listener. Yet these 
are by far the most potent factors in 
music and they must be emphasized in 
its performance, if it is to achieve its 
destiny. 

“In the first place, and I am speaking 
particularly of orchestral concerts, 
there is too much to distract the mind. 
Concerts should be given in temples of 
music, designed and constructed in such 
a manner as to give the hearer every 
possible advantage, and not in our pres- 
ent style of music hall, with their often 
very poor acoustics, bad lighting sys- 
tems and over-emphasis upon orchestra 
and conductor. 

“My experiments in Philadelphia and 
New York in concealing the orchestra 
from the audience were unsatisfactory 
for the reason that there were certain 
existing conditions which we could not 
for the time overcome. But I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the concealed or- 
chestra holds the solution which we are 
now seeking; and that as soon as it is 
properly tried out, everyone will wonder 
why we never thought of it before. Such 
a situation will naturally call for a new 
type of conductor, or a new quality in 
conducting, but both will be ready as 
soon as conditions are provided.” 


The Bowls Advantage 


While it is Mr. Stokowski’s dream to 
have such a temple of music for his own 
orchestra in the not-too-distant future, 
he has found in the natural setting of 
Hollywood Bowl the fullest realization 
so far of his dreams for hearing music. 
He believes that there is no place in the 
world today where the deeper lying 
message of music can be better heard 
than in the Bowl. 

“IT am frank to say that Hollywood 


Bowl has given me a great thrill in lis- 
tening to music, and convinces me that 
the idea of a concealed orchestra is both 
feasible and practical. One has only to 
be a part of that great audience that 
listens nightly to the masterpieces of 
musical literature to feel and understand 
something of the inner throb and mean- 
ing of music. 

“In the first place, the Bowl itself is 
marvelous. I have heard open-air con- 
certs in many of the large centers, both 
in this country and in Europe; and in 
no out-door theater I have ever seen, 
does orchestral music maintain its char- 
acter as faithfully as it does in Holly- 
wood. I have gone to every corner of 
the Bowl and the acoustics are perfect. 
Even the strings, which nearly always 
sound weak and thin in open-air con- 
certs, sound just as they do indoors. 

“Then, there is the effect of hearing 
music in the open, with the hills on 
either side and the stars above. And it 
is music, and music alone that draws 
the thousands to the concerts. The lights 
are out and there is no distraction to the 
eyes. People come as they are, many 
from work, all drawn and held by the 
irresistible power of music.” 

The Bowl orchestra also came in for 
its share of commendation. In Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s opinion, it not only ranks 
among the best in America, but also of 
the entire world. Asked to compare it 
with his own Philadelphia organization, 
he inferred, with the famous Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, that comparisons were “odorous!” 


Praise for Rothwell 


“IT regret that I never heard Walter 
Henry Rothwell conduct, but it is 
enough to hear the organization which 
he developed in eight short years to ap- 
preciate his great ability. I have never 
heard an orchestra that responds more 
quickly to the wishes of the leader, 
showing that Mr. Rothwell not only 
knew how to train his ensemble, but 
that he also had the rare faculty of 
choosing the right artist for each place 
in the orchestra. The conductor is the 
only musician who literally makes his 
own instrument, and Mr. Rothwell’s 
players really speak as with one voice.” 


Present (oncert 
Facilities 
Blamed 


Antiquated music halls 
handicap listener — Poor 
acoustics, bad lighting and 
over emphasis on orchestra 


and conductor confuse. 
Concealed orchestra 
favored 


Mr. Stokowski compliments W. A. 
Clark on his generosity in establishing 
and maintaining the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, and ascribes part of its ar- 
tistic achievements to the freedom from 
financial cares which Mr. Clark’s phil- 
anthropy has made possible. Guest con- 
ductors bring a stimulating influence, he 
believes, especially in a summer season, 
such as has been in progress at the 
Bowl, although he has invited different 
leaders to conduct his own forces in 
Philadelphia in the winter season, and 
considers it a good idea that Philadel- 
phia patrons will have an opportunity to 
hear various conductors next winter, 
when he will be taking his year’s leave. 


Enjoys California 


“Invariably the first question is, ‘How 
is the arm?’ Well, thanks to Califor- 
nia’s wonderful climate, it is now prac- 
tically well again. California has really 
given my family and myself a new idea 
of living. Never before have we been 
able to live so thoroughly in the open. 
But in Santa Barbara, we eat, sleep and 
live out-of-doors, and the change is 
wonderful. Then, there is a friendly 
spirit that seems to pervade this region. 
One drives into a garage or meets a 
man and is nearly always hailed as 
‘brother.’ And it is not merely a man- 
ner of greeting, but there is a meaning 
in it that helps to make life pleasant.” 

Mr. Stokowski visions a great future 
for the West, musically. Such chamber 
music organizations as the Persinger 
Quartet, which he places second to none, 
are doing admirable work. But for Mr. 
Stokowski’s lame arm, Hollywood would 
have heard him this summer, but his 
desire to conduct in the West will prob- 
ably make it possible for him to come 
next summer. He intimated that noth- 
ing would please him more than to 
bring his own forces on a western tour 
and combine them with the Hollywood 
Bowl orchestra for a series of mammoth 
concerts. 

Concerning the rumor to which 
Mephisto referred in MUSICAL AMERICA 
several weeks ago, to the effect that Mr. 
Stokowski is slated for a place on the 
roster of the new Metropolitan when 
that institution moves into its home in 
1928, the conductor remained non- 
committal, merely observing: 


“If Mephisto says so—it must 
be so.”” HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





Antwerp Marks 25th Year of 
Peter Benoit Fund 


NTWERP, Aug. 20.—The twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the 
Peter Benoit Fund was marked 
with special ceremonies. This fund 
was founded in 1902 by Edward 
Keurvels, a year after the death 
of the noted Flemish composer. 
_ Nearly every year one or more of 
Benoit’s works has been produced 
under the auspices of this move- 
ment. A number of his composi- 
tions have also been published. 
These were first conducted by 
Keurvels, and since his death have 
been led by the conductor and com- 
poser, Flor Alpaerts. This year 
several hundred singers and play- 
ers participated in festival 
performances on _ three _ days. 
The highest point of the festival 
was the performance of Benoit’s 
oratorio, “De Oorlog.” It is based 
on a poem by Jan van Beers, and 
is scored for soloists, choruses, or- 
gan and orchestra. 
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“King’s Henchman”’ to Be Presented Over Radio 
In Musical America’s Hour, Opening New Chain 


MUNTOEELUOUUOOUUU aoUaanaanAtaaengnengavegNERGUUTOOUUUUUANENAAOALAAGAAOAOUSNGNeeOUEUEOE UU UAHA TGeNeee enna agseoenen cee aenc ee 


NAUGURATING the second great 
national broadcasting chain, compris- 
ing sixteen stations east of the Rocky 
Mountains, MusicaAL AMERICA will pre- 


sent a special radio version of Deems 
Taylor’s successful American opera, 
“The King’s Henchman” from 9 to 10 
o’clock on the evening of Sept. 18. This 
will mark the opening of the new Colum- 
bia Broadcasting 
System’s  activi- 
ties in an elabo- 
rate “hook-up” 
with the musical 
world, and offi- 
cials of that com- 
pany point’ to 
this brilliant 
opening event as 
stressing their 
purpose of 
demonstrating to 
the public the 
high character 
of the entertain- 
ment to be of- 
fered. 

“Musical 
America’s Hour” will present Mr. 
Taylor, editor of this publication, as 
master of ceremonies as well as com- 
poser of the only American opera in 
the current répertoire of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. He will utilize the 
hour to present an adaptation of “The 
King’s Henchman,” beginning with brief 
comment on the general field of music, 
and continuing with an explanation of 
the plot and significance of the opera. 
The action will then be described in de- 
tail, with interpolations from the musi- 
cal score of those portions necessary for 
vivid portrayal over the air. 

This will constitute the first oppor- 
tunity afforded music lovers outside New 
York to hear the work which Mr. Tay- 
lor wrote last year at the request of the 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company with Edna St. Vincent Millay 
as librettist. It was first performed on 
Feb. 17, 1927, before an audience which 
acclaimed it as a genuine contribution 
to operatic literature, aside from its 
special interest as the work of an Amer- 
ican. The emphatic success of the pre- 





Deems Taylor 


miére secured for the work an unusual 
number of performances during the re- 
mainder of the season and it was placed 
in the permanent répertoire of the com- 
pany. Mr. Taylor was immediately com- 
missioned to write a second opera for 
the Metropolitan. 

A further evidence of the success of 
“The King’s Henchman” is seen in the 
recent organization of a road company 
which will take the opera to several 
Eastern cities during the course of the 
fall and winter. A _ special cast has 
been engaged, comprising artists of es- 
tablished reputation. Listeners on Sept. 
18 will not only have the opportunity of 
hearing the composer’s own delineation 
of his work, but 
an interpretation 
of the four lead- 
ing réles by the 
singers who will 
appear in them 
on the road. 
Marie Sundelius 
will sing Aelfri- 
da; Rafaelo Diaz 
or Judson House 
will be Aethel- 
wold; Richard 
Hale, Eadgar, 
and Giovanni 
Martino, Maccus. 
Trained operatic 
voices will fur- 
nish. the choral 
4 background, and 

a full orchestra 
will be directed by 
Howard Barlow. 

The other hours of the opening day 
are being arranged with a view to main- 
taining the high artistic plane estab- 
lished in the presentation of the operatic 
feature, and to demonstrate as far as 
possible the scope of entertainment 
which the new chain proposes to offer 
its patrons. 

The new system is sponsored by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company with 
Andrew White, pioneer in the radio 
field, as director-general, and Arthur 
Judson as manager. Several permanent 
features of the home studio have been 
definitely announced. The most impor- 
tant of these is the orchestra under the 
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Howard Barlow 











baton of Mr. Barlow. Its personnel has 
been selected by Maurice Van Praag of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
with a view toward solo work and inde- 
pendent ensembles, such as a _ string 
quartet, a “brass choir,” and similar 
combinations. Ten of its members are 
also members of 
the Philharmonic. 
A dance orches- 
tra of fourteen 
pieces under Don 
Voorhees will 
provide popular 
music. T wo 
mixed quartets 
have been en- 
gaged to permit 
realignment as 
ensembles of 
men’s and 
women’s voices. 
Eminent soloists 
under contract 
with the Colum- 
bia Phonograph 
Company and 
Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson will be heard dur- 
ing the season in exclusive radio engage- 
ments. 

An elaborate system of “scouting” is 
under consideration for talent to serve 
the triple purpose of radio appearances, 
phonograph recording and concert en- 
gagements. A new departure in policy 
among broadcasting stations will permit 
the appearance of artists before the 
microphone prior to their concert débuts, 
as in the case of the Modern Music 
Quartet, which is scheduled to give its 
initial concert under the patronage of 
Leopold Stokowski at Carnegie Hall next 
winter. 

The stations included in the roster of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
for the opening program are: WOR, 
New York-NeWwark; EAN, Provi- 
dence; WNAC, Boston; WFBL, Syra- 
cuse; WMAK, Buffalo; WCAU, Phila- 
delphia; WJAS, Pittsburgh; WADC, 
Akron; WAIU, Columbus; WKRC, Cin- 
cinnati; WGHP, Detroit; WMAQ, Chi- 
cago; KMOX, St. Louis; WCAO, Balti- 
more; KOIL, Council Bluffs; WOWO, 
Ft. Wayne. : 


Marie Sundelius 





Extensive Concert Tour 
of America Scheduled 


for Geraldine Farrar 
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(Portrait on front page) 


Geraldine Farrar will emerge this 
autumn from her retirement of several 
seasons, which she has spent for the 
most part at her home near Ridgefield, 
Conn., to be heard on an extensive con- 
cert tour as well as with the New York 
Symphony. 

Miss Farrar’s tour will open in New 
Haven, Conn., on Oct. 17, after which 
she will sing in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, Toronto, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. On Nov. 27, she will 
give her first New York recital since 
January, 1924, in Carnegie Hall. On 
Dec. 15 and 16, she will appear as soloist 
with the New York Symphony in the 
same auditorium. Early in January, 
Miss Farrar will again go on a tour, 
starting in Washington, which will take 
her as far south as Palm Beach. 

Late in February she will sail for 
Germany, where she will make operatic 
appearances in a number of her most 
popular réles, one of which will be for 
the benefit of the Pension Fund of the 
Berlin Staatsoper. 


Season Begun at Orange Théatre 
Antique 


Paris, Aug. 20.—The Colonne Orches- 
tra furnished the musical accompani- 
ment for the first spectacle of the season 
at the Théatre Antique in Orange re- 
cently. The opening series was the 
tragedy “Ulysse,” by Ponsard. 
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Pasadena Piano Brought Price 
of Five Acres 


ASADENA, CAL., Sept. 3.— 

An old piano, which once played 
an important part in the develop- 
ment of this city, has been discov- 
ered in a storage warehouse in 
Sacramento and is being brought 
back to occupy a place of honor in 
the rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety. Col. Jabez Banbury, one of 
the city fathers, traded five acres 
of land for the instrument, which 
was at that time considered of 
more value than the real estate. 
With the development of the city, 
the land has continued to increase 
in value, until today, it contains 
one of the most valuable corners 
in the city. The piano was dis- 
covered by one of Col. Banbury’s 
daughters, Jennie B. Ford, who is 
responsible for its return to 
Pasadena. mm. wD. C. 











Los Angeles Club Chooses Officers 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 3.—The Los An- 
geles Domminant Club, composed of pro- 
fessional women musicians, elected offic- 
ers for the coming year at its recent 
meeting. Mrs. M. Henion Robinson was 
made president; Frieda Peycke, vice- 
president; Antoinette Sabel, recording 
secretary; Eva Frances Pike, financial 
secretary; Bertha Winslow Vaughn, 
treasurer; Carlotta Comer Wagner, 
membership chairman; Gertrude Cohen 
Riese, social chairman; Elinor Warren, 
Huntsberger, program chairman; direc- 
tors at large, Alice Forsythe Mosher, 
Mrs. Charles G. Stivers and Lucill E. 
Dickson. 


Casella Bases Work on Gozzi Fable 


MILAN, Aug. 25.—Alfredo Casella is 
preparing a musical work for the stage, 
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based on Gozzi’s fable, “La Donna Ser- 
ll The composer is writing the 
ext. 


MILWAUKEE ENGAGES 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Booking of Detroit Forces 
Probable—State Band 


Turns to Paris 

By Cc. O. Skinrood 
MILWAUKEE, Aug. 31.—Immediately 
after the wage agreement of the Chi- 
cago Symphony and the union represent- 
ing the players was reached, the Mil- 
waukee Orchestral Association an- 


nounced it had engaged the orchestra 
to give another series of concerts here. 
The action was taken at a meeting of 
the board, consisting of Clarence R. 
Falk, Clement C. Smith, David A. Ed- 
gar, William C. Quarles, Margaret Rice 
and Claire J. Jacobs. 

The Association also announced that 
plans are under way to book the Detroit 
Symphony, under the baton of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, for a concert. 


Legion Band to Appear 


The all-Wisconsin Legion Band, led by 
Major Munn, and organized as a result 
of an appropriation by the Legislature 
of Wisconsin, will give two concerts be- 
fore sailing for Paris to play at the Le- 
gion convention. 

The band will appear first at the 
Dodge County fair grounds at Beaver 
Dam on Sunday evening. The follow- 
ing Tuesday night the band will play at 
Appleton. Immediately after the Ap- 
pleton appearance, the band will leave 
_ Montreal, and will sail on the Mont 





oyal. 

Isabella Wilcox, Depere, soprano, who 
will accompany the band to Paris, will 
appear at the Wisconsin concerts. 

The band will wear the uniforms of 
the Kenosha Legion Band. Among the 
cities represented in the membership are 
Kenosha, Racine, Appleton, Milwaukee, 
Madison, Green Bay, Superior, Marsh- 
a Elkhorn, Beaver Dam and Hart- 
ord. 





Coolidge Prize Won by Mario Pilati 


MILAN, Aug. 20.—The direction of the 
Allesandro Scarlatti Association has 
announced the results in the Coolidge 
Competition, given under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. Elisabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, the American music patron. The 
first prize for a Sonata for flute and 
piano was won by Mario Pilati of Milan. 
The prize offered for a chamber sinfoni- 
etta was not awarded, as no composi- 
tion submitted seemed worthy. The jury 
was composed of Messrs. Cilea, Tebal- 
dini, Napoli and Pannain. 





Popular Artists Say “Au Revoir” as 


Ravinia Opera Season Comes to Close 


[Continued from page 1] 

Mezzo-sopranos and contraltos: Ina 
Bourskaya, Julia Claussen, Anna Cor- 
renti, Philine Falco, Gladys Swarthout. 

Tenors: Mario Chamlee, Edward 
Johnson, Giovanni Martinelli, José Mo- 
jica, Giordano Paltrinieri. 

Baritones: Mario Basiola, George Ce- 
hanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, Giuseppe 
Danise, Désiré Defrére. 

Basses: Paolo Ananian, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Leon Rothier, Vittorio Trevisan. 

Conductors:—Louis Hasselmans, Gen- 
naro Papi, Wilfred Pelletier. 

Choral conductor, Giacomo Spadoni; 
concert conductor, Eric DeLamarter; 
stage director, Armando Agnini; pre- 
miére danseuse, Ruth Page. 


Repetitions Given 


‘The tenth week of the summer season 
of opera and concerts at Ravinia was 
devoted to repetitions of favorite works. 

Otto H. Kahn came from New York to 
hear the performance of “A Masked 
Ball” on Wednesday night, and spoke 
briefly from the stage in praise of the 
achievements at Ravinia. He was in- 
troduced to the audience by Louis Eck- 
stein, manager of the Opera. 

“Louise” was conducted by Louis Has- 
selmans on Saturday night. The cast 
included Yvonne Gall, Julia Claussen, 
Edward Johnson and Léon Rothier. 

A Sunday afternoon program of Ger- 
man music was given by the Chicago 
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Symphony, led by Eric DeLamarter, with 
Mme. Claussen, contralto, and Alfred 
Wallenstein, ’cellist, as soloists. 

On Sunday night “Aida” brought 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Ina Bourskaya, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Mario Basiola and Vir- 
gilio Lazzari. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Mme. Gall, Mario Chamlee, Desiré 
Défrére and José Mojica appeared in 
Massenet’s “Manon” on Monday, when 
the conductor was Mr. Hasselmans. 

“The Love of the Three Kings” was 
heard on Tuesday, with Mr. Papi con- 
ducting and Lucrezia Bori, Mr. Lazzari, 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Basiola in the lead- 
ing roles. 

When “A Masked Ball” was sung once 
more on Wednesday night, Mr. Papi con- 
ducted, and Mme. Rethberg, Mme. Claus- 
sen, Mr. Martinelli, Giuseppe Danise, 
Florence Macbeth and Mr. Lazzari par- 
ticipated. 

Thursday afternoon a children’s con- 
cert was played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Mr. DeLamarter conducting. 
Oscar Shumsky, child violinist and 
pupil of Leopold Auer, was soloist. 

“Tosca” was repeated Thursday night, 
with Mr. Papi conducting. Mme. Gall, 
Mr. Chamlee and Mr. Danise were in the 
cast. 

“Lohengrin” was sung on Friday 
night, with Mr. Hasselmans conducting, 
and Mme. Rethberg, Mme. Claussen, Mr. 
Johnson and Louis D’Angelo in the prin- 
cipal réles. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Second Class Matter, January 25, 1906 at the 
Copyright 1927. 
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BEETHOVEN'S 


The Flowery K ingdom 
Emulates “Occident 


Japan’s second symphony 
orchestra finds not even 
Honegger and Hindemith 
too esoteric for its patrons’ 
consumption. It has—dur- 
ing its three years’ career— 
given concerts in other 
cities, sometimes accompa- 
nied by lectures 


fms oases JAPAN, Aug. 1.— 
The land of cherry blossoms and flut- 
tering kimonos, of paper windows and 
arched bridges—of arts as old and tra- 
ditional almost as Time _ itself—has 
lately acquired its second symphony or- 
chestra. This is, indeed, a modern ap- 


parition among its native orchestras of 
samisens and kotos, its dancers and 
singers who are practitioners of an art 
immensely ancient, its quaint No- 
dramas. 

_ The first orchestra of modern type 
in Japan was that organized in Tokyo. 
But recently in this city a second has 
arisen. Takarazuka is a little hot 
springs resort, which boasts an amuse- 
ment park. Its activities are promoted 
by the Hankyu Railway, and it lies five 
miles off the main lines connecting Kobe 
and Osaka. The railway has fostered 
the musical activities of the town, and 
finances a conservatory for Western 
music here. 

Most of the orchestra’s members come 
from the Takarazuka School. They pay 
a fee to belong to the orchestra, for the 
training in ensemble playing is consid- 
ered very important. The ensemble in- 
cludes women in its personnel—a mod- 
ern step, indeed, for Japan, which has 
only in past decades sent its young folk 
to study Western musical systems! The 
orchestra is financed by the Takarazuka 
Symphony Society. 


How Orchestra Was Founded 


And now to relate how the orchestra 
came to be founded. Joseph Laska, who 
was later to become the founder of this 
organization, is an Austrian who served 
on the Eastern front in the World War. 
He was a prisoner in Siberia from 1916 
to 1919. Being released, he taught in 
Vladivostock at the Conservatory there. 
On the way, as he fancied, to America, 
he stopped in Japan. Mr. Laska had 
studied at the Munich Akadamie, and 
had conducted in a number of German 
theaters. He, therefore, sought to re- 
sume his musical vocation here, and be- 
came a teacher at the Takarazuka 
School. 

Three years ago he founded the Sym- 
phony. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there are unquestionable tendencies for 
adoption of European music in Japan 
at the present time, there are no organi- 
zations in Kwansai District other than 
the Takarazuka Symphony Society, to 
hold concerts. The obstacles lie in eco- 
nomic difficulties in securing able musi- 
cians. 

The Takarazuka Music Society, which 
was composed of more than seventy 
musicians of good standing and directed 
by Mr. Laska, has held series of concerts 
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Music Made Feature of Harlech 
Pageant 


* FONDON, Aug. 25.—A _ pictur- 
: esque historical pageant was 
held recently at Harlech Castle. 
The episodes pictured such events 
as the visit of Margaret of Anjou, 
Henry VI’s queen, who took. ref- 
uge there with her son, Prince Ed- 
ward, after her husband’s defeat 
at Northampton in 1460. (The 
“March of the Men of Harlech” 
was composed on this historic oc- 
casion). Joseph Holbrooke was the 
director of music, supplied by the 
Harlech Choral Society and the 
Harlech Silver Band. Joyce Peters 
supervised the dancing. 
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MUSE SINGS IN LAND OF THE KIMONO 








Joseph Laska, Conductor of the Takarazuka 
Symphony Orchestra 


among the music lovers especially of 
the district. 

To complete further his organization 
and to develop the original plan of pro- 
moting the interests in European music, 
a system of subscriber-members was or- 
ganized. 

In addition to local monthly concerts, 
the work of the body includes concerts in 
different cities, lectures, and other ac- 
tivities. Members are entitled to admis- 
sion to regular concerts free of charge. 
Special rates are allowed to members 
only for local concerts held under the 
auspices of this Society. 

Naturally, the Symphony has grown 
from year to year. When the first call 
for members was issued, the body was 
a small one. Its first work was slow and 
rather trying, but the love for music 
and the enthusiasm of the leader tri- 
umphed. 

The conductor of the ensemble could 
not talk Japanese, and therefore his task 
was not a little difficult. But, as he re- 
lates, he contrived to “talk music”— 
showing the required tempi and nuances 
by means of personal illustration on the 
various instruments. The Japanese 
proved apt pupils. 

But, almost from the first, “man-size” 
programs were given by the Symphony. 
Soloists took part and kept the compet- 
itive sense of the young musicians alive. 
Thus, not only vocalists but the various 
instruments have been represented on 
the lists given in the last two years. 


Mark Beethoven Centenary 


A number of special programs have 
been given. Thus, in “far-distant” 
Japan, one saw the centenary of Bee- 
thoven’s death marked, just as in the 
older music centers of Europe. For this 
occasion a_ special program, booklet, 
printed in both English and Japanese, 
was issued. There were not less than 
three symphonic concerts and one pro- 
gram with a lecture on the composer’s 
life and chamber music given. Thus one 
heard the Violin Concerto, an aria from 
“Fidelio,” and the Piano Trio No. 5, in 


The Takarazuka Symphony, Conducted by Joseph Laska, Is Shown on the Stage During 


One of Its Much-Applauded Concerts. 


This Orchestra, Composed of Both Men and 


Women Japanese Students of the Takarazuka School, Presents Native and Visiting 


Soloists in Its Programs. 


addition to several of the symphonies 
and overtures. 

Similarly, in the spring of 1926, the 
centenary of Weber was celebrated. And, 
not least, a concert devoted completely 
to the music of Brahms was given in 
June—surely a surprising evidence of 
musical development in the Orient. In 
this concert the “Song of Fate” was 
given with the aid of the Kobe Choral 
Association. 

Not even some of the more advanced 
modernists are disbarred from the pro- 
grams. Thus, one heard at a concert 
given in the spring of 1926 so recent a 
production as Paul Hindemith’s atonal 
cycle, “The Young Maiden,” series of six 
vocal works with accompaniment of 
flute, clarinet and string quartet. The 
solo part was sung by Miss T. Taka- 
mine. Similarly, Honegger’s orchestrat 
work, “Pastorale d’Eté,” has been given 
by the players. 


Dancers Aid in Program 
On one of the interesting programs 


one saw a dance contribution by native 
students, sharing the list with works by 


J. C. Bach, Rebikoff, Bizet, Zandonai 
and others. Not only in native dances, 
such as the bizarre “Maiden out of Her 
Mind,” but in classic ballet steps to 
music of Delibes, the dainty little feet 
of the Japanese girls tapped to a full 
symphonic orchestra! 

Operatic airs sometimes intersperse 
the list with works for string orchestra 
by Mozart and others. A surprising par- 
tiality for Russian music is shown, and, 
as there are often Slavic artists on a 
visit in Japan, these have appeared with 
the organization in song contributions. 

Among other novelties in the réper- 
toire of this industrious group of music- 
makers have been Mozart’s “Titus” 
Overture and the two principal arias of 
Sarastro from “Magic Flute,” the lat- 
ter sung by Goro Sudo; Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony; the Overture to 
“Prince Igor,” the “Meistersinger” Pre- 
lude, Beethoven’s “Prometheus” Over- 
ture, and the Schumann Piano Concerto, 
with the solo part played by a guest, P. 
Scholz. 

An international representation, sure- 
ly, that would satisfy even the hardened 
subscribers of the Occident! 





Negro Musicians Hold National Meeting 
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Award of Wanamaker Com- 
position Prizes Is Feature 
of Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion in St. Louis—Children’s 
Education Stressed by 
President 


S*: LOUIS, Sept. 7—Features of the 
ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Negro Musicians, 
held in this city from Aug. 20 to 26, 
were the award of Rodman Wana- 
maker’s prizes for composition, and ad- 
vocacy on the part of Carl Diton, the 
president, that more attention be paid to 
the musical education of children, that 
steps be taken to educate the public to 
the value of music, and that more dig- 
nity be exercised by those who have 
made music a profession. 


Winners of Prizes 


Mr. Wanamaker’s prizes, totalling 
$1,000 and offered as a stimulus to com- 
position among Negroes, were divided 
into five classes. Embraced in these di- 
visions were a “Hymn of Freedom” for 
mixed chorus, and vocal and instrumen- 
tal numbers. The winners were Wel- 
lington Adams, Washington; Frank Ti- 
zol, New York; Harry E. Rush, Phila- 
delphia; Fred M. Bryan, Brooklyn; Hin- 
ton Hones, New York; Wesley Howard, 
Washington; Maude Dodelete Bonner, 
Roxbury, Mass.; J. Howard Brown, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Richard Oliver, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Fred D. Griffin, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. C. B. Cooley, Roxbury, 
Mass.; John Gray, Los Angeles, and 
George Duckett, Philadelphia. 

Judges were Harry T. Burleigh; 
Charles M. Courboin, official organist of 
the John Wanamaker store, Philadel- 
phia; Carl Diton; Samuel Laciar, music 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and Clarence Cameron White. 


Mr. Wanamaker announced that the 
prizes will be offered again next year. 


Many Delegates Attend 


Delegates were present from every 
section of the country in which branches 
are established. They were welcomed at 
the official opening of the convention in 
Poro Auditorium by Hon. Jules R. 
Fields, representing the Mayor of St. 
Louis. Other addresses were made by 
Annie Malone, president of Poro Col- 
lege, one of the largest institutions 
owned by Negroes in the world; George 
B. Jones, Pearl Abernathy, George W. 
Bushner, Rev. G. Phillips and J. T. 
Clarke. 

Martha Anderson of Chicago replied 
for the delegates, and musical numbers 
were given by the Poro Orchestra, under 
the leadership of James Harris; Olivette 
Smith, Harriet Robinson and the St. 
Louis Young Ladies’ Glee Club. 

Of much interest among the programs 
were the children’s matinée, demonstrat- 
ing teachers’ work, and a concert given 
by St. Louis musicians. 


Those to Hold Office 


Officers were elected as follows: Carl 
Diton, president; Martha B. Anderson, 
vice president; Alice Carter Simmons, 
financial secretary; Camille Nickerson, 
corresponding secretary; J. Wesley 
Jones, treasurer; members of the board, 
James A. Mundy, Lillian LeMon, Grazia 
Corneal, Martha B. Mitchell, and Ruth 
Perry Shaw. Estella Bonds was ap- 
pointed chairman of the junior division, 
and members of the advisory board are 
J. Cleveland Lemons, T. Theodore Tay- 
lor, and Ruth Wheeler. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 


Eugen D’Albert Composing New Opera 


VIENNA, Aug. 20.—Eugen d’Albert is 
composing a new opera, “The Black 
Orchid.” The libretto is taken from the 
famous novel, which concerns the adven- 
tures of a king. It is reported that sev- 
eral jazz instruments will be used in the 
orchestra. 
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LIGHTING THE WAY TO 
THE ART OF PIANO PLAYING 











HE Visuola, a new scientific invention which 
translates, simplifies and reduces the printed 
page to its practical application at the key- 
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board is the product of years of artistic and Pa 
scientific research and craftsmanship. C 
2" The Visuola has accomplished outstanding achieve- 7 
Ost ments in the new field of modern elementary piano l 
| pedagogy. This has been exemplified in the results of L 
: eight thousand research cases through which new V 
° truths have been established, and by which shorter, | Y 
t more interesting ways have been discovered for im- ‘ 
' mediately introducing the beginner to fluent playing | 2 
and earlier reading ability. | ss 
As a result, the Visuola has been proclaimed an ™ 
epoch-making development in elementary pianistic P 
education by such eminent authorities as Paderewski, _ 
Hofmann, Kate S. Chittenden, Alexander Lambert, duc 
Walter Damrosch, Diller-Quaile, Mrs. E. A. Miller, Be 

George Gartlan, Rudolph Ganz, Frederic Lamond, | to 
Percy Grainger, Otto Miessner, Osbourne McCona- | a 









thy, and many other leaders of musical thought. 


aoe | 
The Aeolian Company of New York, London, TeX oy 

Paris, Madrid, Melbourne and Sydney has endowed : a: fect 

the Aeolian Hall School for Music Research for é 

the advancement of modern Piano Pedagogy. 


The Aeolian Hall School for Music Research in- 
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‘vites the cooperation of all teachers of piano in a 9 

* major educational program which has been instituted | one 
for more and better elementary piano teaching | ing 
through modern pedagogical thought as exemplified | E.. 

by the Visuola. | bod: 


Send for the beautiful brochure “Blazing A New 
Trail in Piano Playing” which presents a valuable 
solution for “lighting up” the new places and “light- 
ing through” the difficult places. 
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in Unaccustomed 


Conductor Guests 
Throngs Prepare to Descend on 
Gotham’s Orchestral Sphere—Tos- 
canini Again Looms as Coming Sea- 


son’s Most Absorbing Figure— 
Internationalism Takes on New 
Lease of Life in the American Baton 
World—Ripe Old Age of New 
York’s Orchestras to Be Marked on 
Anniversaries—The Operatic Voy- 


ageurs Return—Quaker City In- 
creases Its Opera Ration 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


ND now it is time to talk of the new 

season. 

As I see it, this will be the most 
“guested” of any of New York’s con- 
ductorial melées. 

Not only are the Philharmonic and the 
New York Symphony forces determined 
to set a new mark for the number of 
maestri who will divide their concerts, 
but the Philadelphians, bereft for a year 
of Leopold Stokowski, will abandon for 
the time being the one-leader program 
to which many have attributed the per- 
fection of their ensemble. 

Only the Bostonians, of the regular 
participants in Manhattan’s orchestral 
promenade, will be content to let one 
man do all the stick waving. Serge 
Koussevitzky will be quite alone in his 
glory as a sole arbiter in a season when 
conductors will seem to toss batons from 
one to another like ball players warm- 
ing up before a game. 

And sometimes that is the way this 
“ovuest” skylarking impresses me. Some- 
body is always warming up—and it may 
even be that their audiences are more 
interested in the warming-up than in 
the playing. 


* > 


NDOUBTEDLY, the season’s most 

interesting development is not the 
advent of any of the numerous new 
“eruests,” but the return of Arturo Tos- 
canini as a regular, instead of a guest, 
conductor. The famous Italian may lose 
something of his extraordinary charac- 
ter thereby, as some are predicting, but 
at that my guess is that the Philhar- 
monic will play as it has never played 
before. 

I was talking the other day to a con- 
ductor from another city—one who prob- 
ably would be the first to ridicule any 
attempt to classify him as a rival, and 
one whose attitude toward his fellow- 
conductors, big or little, has seemed to 
me to be essentially fair and large- 
spirited. 

He expressed himself as very curious, 
professionally, as to the character of the 
programs Toscanini will select for his 
numerous concerts between Jan. 26 and 
April 1. Beethoven and Mozart sym- 
phonies, the Brahms Second, some De- 
bussy, and various latter-day Italian 
works, with some Wagner and Stravin- 
sky, he took for granted. But he re- 
garded it as a particularly striking 
development of our American passion 
for brilliant leadership that the conduc- 
tor over whom the public is the most 


excited should be the one most likely to 
be limited as to répertoire. 

I asked him, confidentially, whether he, 
as a conductor, had any criticism to make 
of Toscanini, aside from this question 
of répertoire, since I couldn’t recall that 
any New York critic found any very 
tangible flaw in the great Arturo’s per- 
formances last year or the year before. 

“Yes,” he replied. “For me, he carries 
refinement too far. When every phrase 
sounds endlessly polished, I have a hun- 
ger for a rough corner here and there. 
And I am wondering if New York audi- 
ences won’t feel this way about it when 
the emotional appeal of Toscanini’s great 
art has become an old story.” 

Will they? I, for one, am more than 
content that Toscanini will be here to 
give us the answer. And some of my 
friends who have been attending the fes- 
tivals in Central Europe have written 
me in such a way as to indicate that 
there are plenty of “rough corners” left 
for those who may be impelled to seek 
them when driven desperate by a lack 
of them in our Philharmonic programs 
this winter. 

* * a 


NTERNATIONALISM will be ad- 

vanced a little more than usual by 
this season’s plurality of conductors. I 
find nine countries represented, if the 
birthplaces of the year’s leaders are 
enumerated. If we want to add the 
Friends of Music, we increase the total 
with an Austrian, since Bodanzky is by 
birth a Viennese. 

Russians and Americans lead the new 
season’s list. Koussevitzky of the Bos- 
ton visitors and Zaslawsky of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony are Russians. Ga- 
brilowitsch, one of the New York 
Symphony guests, was born in Petro- 
grad, but Americans have every right to 
claim him now. Ernest Schelling, who 
will conduct the children’s concerts for 
the Philharmonic, and Henry Hadley, 
associate conductor, are New Jersey and 
Massachusetts products, respectively. 
Damrosch, for all of his Breslau advent, 
comes very near being the musical Uncle 
Sam. 

This season brings us two Frenchmen. 
Last season we had none. The return of 
Pierre Monteux probably was the most 
discussed detail of the summer concerts 
in the Stadium, and his concerts with 
the Philadelphians will have a lure of 
their own for those who were sorry to 
see him depart from Boston. Ravel, of 
course, is a composer-conductor (a very 
much happier estate than that of the 
conductor-composer), and his business is, 
to be gazed upon and to present some 
of his own compositions. It may be as- 
sumed without prejudice that what he 
does with the stick will be of secondary 
importance. 

The newcomers will include the En- 
glish baronet, Sir Thomas Beecham—we 
have had English conductors before, 
among them the robustious Coates and 
the graceful Goossens, good musicians, 
but not baronets; the Spaniard, Arbos, 
and the Italian, Molinari. There will 
be also the Hungarian, Reiner, the Ger- 
man, Busch, and the Hollander, Mengel- 
berg, none of whom is a stranger in the 
haunts of Peter Minuit and his name- 
sake, Stuyvesant. 

I often think orchestral players must 
be marvelously clever fellows to adapt 
themselves so quickly to new leaders, no 
matter whence they come; but the genus 
conductor—whatever the limitations not 
infrequently evident in attempts to play 
music of all types and styles—is about 
the truest cosmopolite that even the mu- 
sical art produces, and I have heard of 
one or two who could teach any band of 
Fiji Islanders or Congo cannibals the 
proper stressing of the inner voices of 
the “Pathetic” Symphony, irrespective of 
difficulties of language and such minor 
handicaps as inability to decipher notes 
or play any instrument, or the conduc- 
tor’s own deficiencies with regard to any 
actual reading of the score. 


* * ok 


| was my misfortune to encounter, 
over the holiday, one of those sad-eyed 
neophytes, newly converted to European 
culture, who swarm back at the end of 
the summer after a first trip abroad, 
with the fumes of the heady wine of 
Paris, Bayreuth and Vienna still in their 
brains. I was backed into a corner, far 
from escape or succor, and in no uncer- 
tain terms informed that we still were, 
alas!—a very young country, musically 
speaking, that our institutions remain 
unendurably infantile. 

As luck would have it, I was re- 
minded a few moments later that I 
might have dented the arrogance of my 
tormenter with a few brief and well- 
chosen sentences anent the two anni- 
versaries which will be celebrated this 


year—the eighty-fifth birthday of the 
New York Philharmonic Society and the 
golden jubilee of the Symphony Society. 
Surely a tradition that goes back to a 
December day in the year 1842 and a full- 
fledged concert in the Apollo Rooms on 
lower Broadway and continues unbroken 
to the present day with waxing richness 
deserves to be named mature. 

That first Philharmonic concert, as 
“Pop” Krehbiel was wont to recall, was 
founded on the sound rock of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony and it is still 
worth noting that thirty-five years later 
the new symphonic organization which 
was to become a rival under Leopold 
Damrosch, made its initial bid for favor 
with the same work. 

Today we can’t quite realize the cour- 
age required of the newcomer in the 
limited’ domain of symphony. I never 
have believed, however, the old tale that 
Theodore Thomas, upon learning that 
the realm which he had come to regard 
as his own was to be invaded, issued a 
warning to the new leader, “Remember, 
Dr. Damrosch, whoever crosses my path, 
I crush.” The names of these two men 
are preserved by far worthier traditions. 
That first Symphony Society program 
was given in Old Steinway Hall, with 
Wilhelmj assisting in the Raff Violin 
Concerto, and I prefer to think it won 
praise from Thomas himself. 

The history of these two organizations 
has been the history of symphony 
in New York. European conductors and 
composers were startled to find the new- 
est and most important works in their 
own répertoires presented creditably in 
America; European musicians began to 
find their way across the ocean in in- 
creasing numbers; and in 1920 the New 
York Symphony made the first of the 
European tours which may be a common 
enough .jaunt for American orchestras 
in years not far removed. 

This year the Philharmonic announces 
no changes in its personnel, for the rea- 
son that “the conductors have now 
agreed that the personnel of the orches- 
tra is of first rank, and have therefore 
recommended no changes whatever.” 

Does it seem reasonably informed or 
polite or even moderately intelligent, 
with such organizations on our musical 
map, to refer to America’s institutions 
as too young to amount to anything? 
Let me see, the first Philharmonic con- 
cert of the new season will be the two- 
thousand and eighty-ninth. Not that a 
figure of this kind ever means much to 
me, but it would have been quite a 
mouthful—if I had only thought of it— 
to fling at my disdainful, misplaced 
continentalist. 

> * * 


HE Conte Biancamano brought back 
to our shores last week two of the most 
genial souls of the Metropolitan and in- 
cidentally, two of the most useful mem- 
bers of the company, Antonio Scotti, 
familiarly known to his intimates as 
“Uncle Tony,” and Giulio Setti, the cho- 
rus-master who follows the precept that 
ood chorus masters should be heard 
ut seldom seen. 

Uncle Tony stopped only a few days 
in New York and is said to have turned 
down twenty-two invitations to New- 
port, sixty-one to Bar Harbor, and so 
many to country mansions on Long 
Island that police reserves had to be 
called out to protect the front of his 
hotel from the onslaughts of the So- 
cially Registered who were competing 
for the honor of entertaining him over 
the week-end. He is an artist first, how- 
ever, and a social lion second, so he kept 
strictly to his rooms to go over the 
scores of the operas he is to sing this 
month in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. He will delight the Golden Gate 
with his Lescaut in Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” and then be heard as the 
naughty Scarpia and finally as_ the 
pinguid Falstaff. We wish him every 
success and a safe return to this edge 
of the continent. As an institution, he 
rivals even the Philharmonic. 


* * * 


IULIO SETTI, to those who are 

privileged to know him, is one of the 
delightful people at the opera house 
whose hidden services never afford them 
the opportunity to garner the glory that 
is vouchsafed to the singers and some 
other members of the personnel. His 
work begins two full months before the 
soloists of the company assemble, and 
already he is hard at it, drilling the 
chorus in the new works which they will 
sing this season and refurbishing the old 
ones so that there may be no ragged 
places. That he is not unappreciated by 
the general opera-goer is evinced by the 
fact that while this person may find 
fault with that detail of an opera, and 
that person with this detail, all agree 
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that the chorus of the Metropolitan 
usually sings about as well as any opera 
chorus is likely to sing. The reason is 
not far to seek. Setti is on the job. 

> * > 


F you have the entrée to the rear re- 

gions of the Metropolitan these days, 
you will see part of the monumental 
work that is done there while the musi- 
cal side of it is stilled. Hammers take 
the place of tympani, paste-pots and 
paint jars stand where later Lohen- 
grin will warn Elsa. Over the parquet 
is a rough board floor with a half-fin- 
ished flight of steps in this corner and 
a regal balcony in that. The entire rear 
of the stage is piled high with rolls of 
scenery of all kinds, sorts and descrip- 
tions, finished and waiting to be stored 
away till needed. 

Yes, grand opera may not always be 
sounding through the spaces of the 
Metropolitan but there is no time when 
the house is not buzzing like any of 
the million mosquito paradises out on 
Long Island or over in Jersey. 


T seems a far cry to the days of 

the Metropolitan-Hammerstein §riv- 
alry in Philadelphia. But the Quaker 
City in the last few years has been see- 
ing its operatic thermometer rising 
gradually. In the coming season, I am 
informed, it will have almost as much 
opera as New York has, and more than 
that enjoyed by Chicago. 

There seems no limit to the ambitious 
opera plans this city can formulate. 
There are the Civic and Philadelphia 
companies, the Pennsylvania Opera 
Company and still others, all in addition 
to series given by Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
each winter. 

This year, I am informed, the Metro- 
politan will increase the number of its 
Philadelphia visits to twenty-one. The 
canny powers of the Broadway opera 
temple apparently believe Philadelphia 
capable of absorbing more lyric drama 
without reaching that state of “super- 
saturation” which is a common musical 
as well as chemical phenomenon. And 
in this, I believe, they are justified. I 
have heard on good authority that Phil- 
adelphians for some years have chafed 
because there were not more seats avail- 
able in the Academy of Musie when the 
Metropolitan forces come to town. The 
reported large subscription lists for the 
performance of resident companies may 
have decided Mr. Gatti-Casazza and his 
associates to be more venturesome. 

At the same time persons who are in 
touch with the local situation have 
given their opinion that a few more 
Metropolitan performances will not 
greatly benefit the large throng of 
hungry non-subscribers. The same sea- 
son bookers will still hold the majority 
of the 3000 seats in the Academy, as 
they have before. 

* * . 


T might not be a bad idea for the 

Metropolitan—while it is about its 
laudable plans for increasing the num- 
ber of lower-priced seats in the pro- 
jected new Manhattan house, to make 
the same sort of provision, if possible, 
for its “road” patrons. One Philadel- 
phian expressed to me the opinion re- 
cently that the situation in his city could 
best be righted by enlarging the season 
and dividing it into two series of, say, 
twelve or fifteen performances in each 
case—with subscriptions similarly split. 

Though this may be reading too much 
into the portents, it is not impossible 
that the time-honored Philadelphia se- 
ries of the Metropolitan faces even- 
tual competition in the increasing im- 
portation of noted guests by the resident 
companies. Be that as it may, there has 
not been any evidence of a retaliatory 
move by the Broadway house, and I am 
informed that Mr. Gatti has generously 
permitted the engagement of some of his 
artists by both the Civic and the Phila- 
delphia companies. 

But would this continue in the face 
of actual competition? 

* * * 


OW, I am for peace, and not for 

worlds would I anticipate anything 
but good will in the operatic family, but 
if war simply has to come some day, 
(and far be it from me to suggest any 
such eventuality) the City of Brotherly 
Love might be quite the most likely 
place for it (though mind you I don’t 
even hint it will be) and it would all be 
mighty interesting, regrets your 


L~—— 
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Hollywood ““Bowlshevists” Grouped in Cartoon Gallery 
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Guest Conductors Heard at the Outdoor Amphitheater This Year Are Here Shown as They Appeared to de Bru, Spanish Cartoonist 


[Continued from page 1] 


Alsen. She gave the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan,” and the Immolation Scene 
from “Gétterdidmmerung.” Her voice 


carried well to the limits of the Bowl. 
Miss Alsen was obliged to repeat Briinn- 
hilde’s “Cry,” which she sang with fine 
spirit and voluminous tone. 

Mr. Goossens led a fine performance 
of the “Leonore” Overture, No. 1, El- 
gar’s “Enigma” Variations and excerpts 
from “Le Coq d’Or.” 


Simmons Plays Own Work 


Saturday evening’s program brought 
forward Homer Simmons, Los Angeles 
pianist and composer, in one of his own 
compositions, “Phantasmania,”’ given 
for the first time. Mr. Simmons has 
sought to use jazz to “reflect the spirit 
which is America, and the spirit which is 
jazz,” and has made a pot-pourri of popu- 
lar rhythms and superficial emotions that 
is not without a certain appeal. He 
manipulated the tricky rhythms satis- 
factorily and was heartily applauded. 

A Ballet Suite by Glazounoff, Wag- 
ner’s “Coronation” March and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Nutcracker” Suite completed the 
program. An exceedingly demonstrative 
au revoir was given by the audience to 
Mr. Goossens. 


Donahue Is Soloist 


Mr. Hertz, who began the season, took 
up the baton again on Tuesday evening, 


Aug. 22, conducting a characteristic 
program with authority and vigor. The 
Prelude to “Parsifal” was given excel- 
lently. Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” played 
in the first week of the season, was re- 
peated with significant success. 

There was an interesting departure 
in the program, in that a Tuesday night 
concert brought forward a soloist. Les- 
ter Donahue, pianist, formerly of this 
city, played Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
certo. He achieved a popular, as well 
as an artistic, success, disclosing a sure 
and fleet technic and command of a wide 
range of dynamics. 


From Mozart to Strauss 


Thursday night’s program included 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” 
as its major portion, buttressed by Mo- 
zart’s Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony. It was a program that re- 
vealed a thorough mastery of styles on 
the part of both conductor and players. 
The audience was again large. 

Some 15,000 persons attended the final 
concert on Saturday. Homer Grunn’s 
“Zuni Impressions” was the novelty. 
The semi-barbaric, yet remarkably 
beautiful, music of the aborigines has 
been well handled by Mr. Grunn, whose 
arrangement and orchestration have not 
despoiled the themes of their native 
charm. The piano, used as an instru- 
ment of the orchestra, was played by 





Utica Jubilee Singers Heard in 
Berlin 


BERLIN, Aug. 27.—The first appear- 
‘ance in this city of the Utica Jubilee 
Singers, a group of Negro vocalists 
from America, was made in the Bee- 
thoven Hall with much success recently. 
Although it was the middle of the sum- 
mer, when the concert halls are idle, the 
artists were warmly appreciated for 
their performances of spirituals and 
plantation songs. The singers are: 
Norma L. Lynch, soprano; Marshall 


Cole, Clarence Ratliffe and Ben Skinner, 
tenors; George Whittington, baritone, 
and William Culver, bass. 





Swiss Hold Folk-Song Festival 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 25.—The 
popular Swiss national song and cos- 
tume festivities will occur on Sept. 3 
and 4, on which dates the Berne Festi- 
val will be held in the open air on the 
“Platform” and in the Cathedral square. 
Some forty to fifty groups in the vari- 
ous Swiss national costumes will par- 
ticipate. 
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Alexander Kosloff. Mr. Grunn, who has 
just returned from a vacation in the 
East, was present, listening to his work 
for the first time. The orchestra did 
some of its best playing in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol,” 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and three 
Wagner numbers, the “Rienzi” Over- 
ture, “Siegfried Idyll” and “The Ride of 
the Valkyries.” 

The office of the Bowl Association will 
remain open during the season, with 
plans going forward for a more am- 
bitious series next summer. Raymond 
Brite, manager, will leave on an ex- 
tended vacation as soon as the season’s 
audit is completed. He will visit New 
York and other points in the East, going 
by way of the Panama Canal. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





ZEISLER FUND RECEIVES 
GIFTS TOTALING $2,000 





Musicians’ Relief Aid Founded By Late 
Pianist Now Has $8,900 Capital, 
States Chicago Head 


Cuicaco, Sept. 7.—Additional gifts 
have been made recently to the Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler Musicians’ Relief 
Fund, according to a statement made by 
Joel D. Hunter, general superintendent 
of the United Charities of Chicago. The 
musical fund, which was established by 
the late pianist, is under the administra- 
tion of the latter body. 

The largest gift ereceived was that of 
$1,000 from Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, who 
was a friend of Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler. 
Other smaller sums have been added 
during the last two years, bringing the 
total of the fund up to $8,900. The 
largest part of the fund was donated by 
Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler on Feb. 25, 
1925, as the proceeds from the concert 
given on her golden jubilee celebration 
as an artist. 

The Zeisler fund is used strictly as an 
aid to professional musicians and is not 
used to defray the training of students. 
According to Mr. Hunter, three occa- 
sions have arisen in the last few years 
for aid from this source. 


In Memory of Zeisler 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

It was with deep regret that I read 
of the death recently of Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler. 

Years ago when I first came to Amer- 
ica, my dear brother, the late John C. 
Freund, was anxious that I make some- 
thing of my voice in this country, as I 
had been very successful in Bristol, 
England, both in concert and oratorio. 
He asked Mme. Zeisler if she would hear 
me, and she very kindly said she would 
be glad to, and offered to play my 
accompaniments. My brother invited 
several musical people to be present. 

I sang several ballads to them, and 





Hollywood Bowl Throng 
“Acts” in Film 


OS ANGELES, Sept. 5.—The 
Hollywood Bowl was used for 

the first time as a setting for a 
motion picture at the concert on 
Aug. 26. The conductor, orchestra 
and audience were filmed as part 
of a dramatic production, “The 
Symphony.” This relates the story 
of a famous composer whose mis- 
fortunes caused a temporary loss 
of memory, restored when he hears 
one of his compositions played by 
the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 
under Mr. Hertz. The audience 
follows the composer’s faltering 
steps with interest, breaking forth 
into a great demonstration as he 
nears the platform and receives 
the baton from the conductor. 
Then he leads the performance of 








his work. The occasion also 
marked Mr. Hertz’ entry into film- 
dom. me. SA Se 








when I had finished Mme. Zeisler got 
up from the piano, put her arms around 
my neck and kissed me, wishing me 
every success and praising my voice. 
My dear brother was delighted and 
thanked her. 

Unfortunately, my young son was 
taken ill at that time with a severe case 
of brain fever; and, as we were not able 
to get a nurse, the doctor said only a 
mother’s care could pull him through. 
He is living today—a grown man with a 
family; but it meant my giving up a 
very promising career, as I have never 
done anything with my voice since. My 
brother was very much disappointed, 
especially as the late Dr. Zeigfeld had 
encouraged me to go ahead. 

I am sure there are many today who 
have the same feeling as myself over 
the loss of a splendid woman and musi- 
cian. 

GERTRUDE EYLES 
(neé Freund) 
Bridesburg, Pa., Aug. 29, 1927. 


Hartford Symphony Chooses Concert- 
master 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 7.—Henry 
Cizek, nineteen years old, has been ap- 
pointed concertmaster of the newly-or- 
ganized Hartford Philharmonic Society 
Symphony. Mr. Cizek was chosen from 
among eight other applicants by C. J. 
Madsen, conductor. W. E. C. 
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“,... Why not recommend them? 
WE frequently hear of them 
through MUSICAL AMERICA!” 


Teachers! Artists! Schools! Managers!— 
Do they—out over the country—say this about 
you? Do you keep your name before your big 
public? 


Thousands of leaders in the musical world among 


MUSICAL AMERICA subscribers keep the FALL ISSUE 
as a book of reference for names and addresses of artists 
and their itineraries as given in its forecasts and adver- 
tisements; for the names of teachers, schools and man- 
agers of established reputation. 


An advertisement in the FALL ISSUE will bring engage- 


ments for the artist, pupils for the teacher and school, and 








the national as well as international prestige of all who are 


for publicity in the musical profession. 


Make Reservation of Space Early 


The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA 
for 1927 will be published OCTOBER 29th. 
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Singing Exponent of Southern Art Will 
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Association of Commerce 
Chooses Edna Thomas as 
Representative on World 
Wide Tour—Will Feature 
Spirituals 
N American ambassadress of song, 


an exponent of the musical art of 
the South, Edna Thomas, soprano, has 
been chosen by the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce as its representa- 
tive on a singing tour extending to 
England, France, South Africa and 


South America, then back to the United 
States and on to Canada. This tour will 
last a year and a half, and is to begin 
soon. 

Miss Thomas’ interest in the folk- 
songs of Louisiana began when she was 
a child in her home city, New Orleans, 
and learned spirituals from her Negro 
nurse, Ninna. Thus she knows southern 
musie as a detail of daily association, 
and has interpreted it in many cities 
of the old and new worlds. 


The Lady of Louisiana 


“You have made a place in the hearts 
of your appreciative audiences as ‘The 
Lady from Louisiana,’” the New Or- 


Le ae 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Edna Thomas in the Costume of an 1860 
Creole Belle 


leans Association of Commerce wrote 
in extending its invitation to her. “The 
Association of Commerce feels that New 
Orleans could have no more charming 
a representative, and asks you to pre- 
sent our delightful old music and the 
spirit of our old plantation life to our 
friends in the world of today. 

“You have achieved remarkable suc- 


Circle Globe As Envoy from New Orleans 
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cess in all parts of the world in pre- 
senting the charming old-fashioned 
Southern melodies, Negro ‘sperchels,’ 
particularly the old Creole Negro songs, 
the folk-songs peculiar to Louisiana and 
the old street-cries of New Orleans.” 

Miss Thomas is American-trained, and 
has been preparing her programs for 
four years, living among the people to 
get the right atmosphere, and listening 
to the singing of Negro people. 


Why Costumes Are Used 


She specializes in costume recitals. 
Costumes were introduced for the pur- 
pose of nullifying the impression that 
her work was glorified jazz. By wearing 
crinoline, and having her accompanist 
similarly garbed, Miss Thomas visually 
establishes the period of her song. She 
does not modernize the spirituals, but 
endeavors to make them as unsophisti- 
cated and sincere as do the Negroes 
themselves. 

“T would rather be a singer of Louisi- 
ana spirituals than the grandest singer 
of grand opera,” says Miss Thomas. “I 
could not possibly pretend that I was a 
queen. I like best of all to sing in the 
way the plantation hands sing. The 
‘Death Song,’ which my nurse taught 








Edna Thomas Photographed with the Presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, and Her Old Mammy Ninna 
in Her Native City 


me, is my favorite. I like ‘Go Down, 
Death’ pretty well, too. Then there are 
twelve songs that I learned on the back 
steps with Ninna, and I never fail to 
sing them when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself.” 





PRIZE FOR CANTATA WILL BRING $1000 





National Federation Lists 
Award Offered by C. C. 
Birchard 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs announces a prize of $1,000, of- 
fered by C. C. Birchard of Boston, for a 
cantata requiring not less than thirty 
minutes or more than fifty minutes for 
performance. This work is to be dedi- 
cated to and first produced by the Fes- 
tival Chorus of the Middle East, com 
posed of groups from twenty-five Penn- 
sylvania towns, conducted by Lee Hess 
Barnes, founder and director. 

Conditions are as follows: 

1. The composer must be an Ameri- 
can citizen and the text must be on an 
American subject, either religious or 
secular. 

2. The text may be from any source 
not covered by copyright. If a new and 
unpublished text be used, the composer 
must present satisfactory evidence of 
his right to use it. 

3. All MSS. must be received by the 
Federation of Music Clubs, Oxford, 
Ohio, before Feb. 1, 1928. They are to 
be anonymous, and marked with a word, 
phrase or device for identification, and 
must be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope bearing on the outside the same 
word, phrase, or device and containing 
the full name and address of the com- 
poser. This envelope will not be opened 
until the award has been made. 

4. All MSS. are to be sent flat, and 
each must be accompanied by sufficient 
postage for its safe return in the postal 
class indicated by the sender. 





Taylor Opera of World Significance 


“|. ,. Deems Taylor has set it to music which can well stand comparison with 
the operas of other nations as produced since the war. If this opera had been 
written by a German it would go the rounds of the German stages to find very 
little serious competition. If written by 
peak in rather empty spaces, and if written by an Italian it would easily outstrip 


the bulk of recent production. 


“All of which means that an opera has been written by two American artists 
which needs no chauvinism to lean upon, but which can be seriously discussed in 


the light of international music.” 


New York Evening Post, February 18, 1927—Olga Samaroff. 


a Frenchman it could well represent a 


5. The successful work is to be pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Company 
under their customary royalty terms. 
The composer will be expected to supply 
a suitable orchestral score, or to author- 
ize the publishers to secure this. 

6. The composition submitted must be 
one that has not been published or pub- 
licly performed, or submitted in any 
competition. 

7. The jury of award will be com- 
posed of five. 
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FEDERATION BOARD 
TO SIT IN NEW YORK 


National Meeting Will Be 
Held During Week of 
Dee. 5-12 


Announcement of a national board 
meeting of the directors of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, to be held 
in New York the week of Dec. 5-12, 
was made by Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley, the Federation’s president, in New 
York last week. The first regular meet- 
ing of the State president’s council, 
formed at the Chicago Biennial Conven- 
tion last April, will be held in con- 
junction with the national board meet- 
ing, with Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, chairman 
of extension, presiding. About fifty or 
sixty board members, State presidents 
and other leading figures of the Federa- 
tion are expected to attend. 

Mrs. Kelley disclosed that plans for 
the next annual contests of the Federa- 
tion, by which young artists are brought 
out, will have an important part in the 
deliberations of the directors. Among 
other questions to be discussed will be 
that of co-operation with the newly 
formed American Opera Company, 
which will give performances in En- 
glish, in conformity with one of the 
aims of the Federation to further the 
use of the vernacular in opera as well 
as in song programs. 

Headquarters will be at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Events of the week will in- 
clude a reception by the Matinée Musi- 
cale at the Ambassador, Dec. 4; a 
luncheon in the Town Hall, given by Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, on Dec. 6, and an enter- 
tainment at the National Opera Club, 
Dec. 8. 

Mrs. Kelley, after a month spent in 
Boston and other points in New Eng- 
land, reported enthusiasm for the bien- 
nial convention to be held here in 1929. 
































HAROLD BAUER 


| DOMINANT FIGURE AMONG MASTER PIANISTS 1 | 
Bauer, who for 25 years has played 1 
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The King’s Henchman 


A Lyric Drama in Three Acts 
Book by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Music by Deems Taylor 
Piano-Vocal Score $5.00 


Performances of “The King’s Henchman” 
are to be given in many cities in the United 
States and Canada during the Season of 
1927-1928 


A Reason Why 


the purchase of the Vocal Score is recom- 
mended to the Opera loving public every- 


where. 
Address 
J. FISCHER & BRO, 
119 W. 40th Street, NEW YORK 


Obtainable also thru every First-Class Music House 











Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOFORTE | 

has written: t || 

‘<The Mason (” Hamlin Pianos not only represent the 

most perfect example of the piano maker's art, but fulfill | 

every imaginable requirement from the point of view of 

both pianist and audience. They are the most superbly 
beautiful instruments that I know.” 








MASON & HAMLIN CO. | 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
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THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 


VERY once in a while one runs across a chap- 
ter in the biography of some great musician 
that reads something like this: 

“Finally, after many disheartening rebuffs, the 
young [soprano, tenor, baritone, bass, pianist, vio- 
linist, composer] secured an audience with Shrdlu, 
the great [editor, critic, conductor, impresario}. 
Outwardly calm, though secretly terrified, as [she, 
he] afterward confessed in [her, his] letter to the 
[Count, Countess] Etaoin, [she, he] began to [sing, 
play, compose]. Scarcely a dozen bars had escaped 
from [her, his] [throat, piano, violin, paper] when 
the distinguished auditor sprang to [his, her] feet 
and embraced the young artist, tears streaming 
down [his, her] cheeks. ‘My [girl, boy]!’ [he, she] 
exclaimed in a voice broken with emotion, ‘that is 
the greatest [singing, playing, composing] I have 
ever heard! You are a genius!’ [He, she] sat 
down at an [escritoire, armoire, desk] and hastily 
scribbled a few lines on a sheet of [paper, parch- 
ment}. “Take this to Cmfwyp at the [Royal, State] 
Opera,’ [he, she] said. The next [morning, after- 
noon, evening, week, month] all [London, Paris, 
Berlin, Warsaw, New York, Chicago, Vladivostok] 
knew that a new star had risen in the musical 
heavens.” 

That passage, or its equivalent, has done more 
harm to young musicians than all the bad teaching 
and adverse criticism in the world combined. They 
read it, and forthwith become imbued with the idea 
that it is a prophetic description of what is going 
to happen to them; that at any moment some promi- 
nent and influential person is going to hear them 
and scribble those few lines on the back of a visit- 
ing card that will admit them to the company of the 
immortals. What they do not read, apparently, are 
the earlier chapters of the biography; those dealing 
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with the months and years of study, practice, and 
apparently wasted effort that preceded the historic 
interview. No great musician that ever lived be- 
came so through talent alone. In the popular im- 
agination, a musical performer is a person whose 
waking hours are spent in receiving reporters in 
a palatial studio, posing for press photographers, 
getting in and out of limousines, and receiving enor- 
mous checks for being applauded a few hours a 
week. A composer, as every one knows, is someone 
who smokes hasheesh until two in the morning and 
then falls into a sort of epileptic fit (known as 
“inspiration”) during which he scrawls notes on 
sheets of paper which afterward turn out to be Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

As a matter of fact, most of the successful ar- 
tists I know have performed, and still perform, 
prodigies of sheer hard work that would make a 
longshoreman blanche with horror. The difference 
between art and business is that business is a form 
of activity, and art is a form of life. An artist 
has no days off. The aspiring young talents that 
one sees standing about in exposed places, waiting 
to be discovered, would be far better off if they 
were at home, making certain that the discovery 
would be worth making. There may have been a 
time when merely a voice, merely a technique, mere- 
ly a gift, would gain fame and fortune for its 
possessor. Those days—if they ever existed—are 
no more. The young conservatory graduate who 
starts his career this fall is entering one of the most 
overcrowded professions in the world—and a pro- 
fession overcrowded with excellence, at that. 

WANTED.—Young man or woman, willing 
to work hard. Long hours, no vacations, 
little pay, practically no chance for ad- 
vancement. e 

If he can read that “help wanted” advertisement 
with equanimity, and take the job it offers on the 
terms that it offers, he may, paradoxically, win 
everything that it specifically fails to promise. If 
he cannot, he will be much happier, and more suc- 
cessful, by remaining an amateur. 

DEEMS TAYLOR. 


MUSIC: A NECESSITY 


O the perennial debate over the exact status 

of music in human life, Rutland Boughton, the 
English composer, has contributed some pertinent 
remarks in the Musical News and Herald of Lon- 
don. “Let us have done,” he writes, “with the un- 
necessarily modest attitude that musicians are 
purveyors of a luxury which is not likely to be 
wanted unless there is lots of money about. It is 
simply untrue. There has never been a grave 
emergency within living memory, from the world 
war to the general strike, when music did not at 
once become of extra importance. 

“To question the necessity of music itself is to 
deny an essential part of the human mind. It is true 
enough that we cannot all fully develop every sort 
of brain power; but in so far as we fail to develop 
its most important parts, I maintain that we can 
only be described as mentally lacking. Life is 
doubtless endurable for those who have a poor 
musical sense. That does not alter the fact that 
two of the principal human organs have been de- 
veloped primarily to serve a musical function. The 
brain which has no use for those organs in the 
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original capacity is obviously a brain that is lack- 
ing. 

“If the part played by music in the modern world 
had to be decided by the opinions of ‘great men’ 
it would be safe enough. Great men have regarded 
it as absolutely necessary to the development of a 
normal mind. It is not the indifference of the 
great which stands in its way, but the materialism 
of the greedy.” 


1 Peryonalitiey 








“Leap-Frog” in a Lakeside Setting 


That the music season recently concluded at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., was not “all work and no play” is evi- 
denced by the photograph herewith reproduced. It 
shows Mina Hager, contralto, and Rollin Pease, bari- 
tone, in an impromptu game of leap-frog, accomplished 
to the admiration of friends. Miss Hager was heard 
as soloist with the New York Symphony in several con- 
certs in the lakeside resort during July. 


Niemack—Native heaths retain a particular fasci- 
nation, even for more or less roaming musical artists. 
Ilse Niemack, violinist, is spending a part of her sum- 
mer vacation at her girlhood home in Charles City, 
Iowa. Miss Niemack is a golf enthusiast and recently 
was a member of a women’s tournament held at Wild- 
wood, one of the finest natural golf links in Iowa. 


D’ Alvarez—Marguerite D’Alvarez has been invited to 
act as one of the judges at the Dublin Horse Fair. She 
has been very fond of horses since her girlhood in Bel- 
gium, and at one time owned several of the prize 
horses of France. Mme. D’Alvarez is spending a part 
of August in Ireland. She will occupy her spare time 
w Agee the Blarney Stone and Killarney’s lakes and 
rills. 


Kutscherra—After a five-year sojourn in South 
America, Elise Kutscherra de Nys recently returned to 
Paris, where for many years she had made her home. 
The soprano will this year celebrate the fortieth anni- 
versary of her début as an artist, which was made at a 
very early age. A pupil of Pauline Viardot-Garcia, 
Mme. Kutscherra was prominently identified with Paris 
opera theaters and the Brussels Monnaie for a number 
of years. She sang in America with the Damrosch 
Opera Company and more recently in concert. 


Morrisey—In order to have no interruptions in her 
study and preparation for the coming season, Marie 
Morrisey, contralto, selected a cottage on Lake Wara- 
mang in Connecticut for her summer home. There she 
established a household, with her aunt, Mrs. E. F. May- 
field of New York; her accompanist, Morton Howard, 
and her cook. This lovely spot in the foothills of the 
Berkshires is fourteen miles from a railroad station. 
Therefore, upon arriving at her bungalow, Miss Mor- 
risey was astounded to see her piano appear down the 
almost impassable hill road on a farm truck drawn by 
a team of oxen! 


Schnitzer—When Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, last 
spring returned from France she brought with her new 
Russian music which she will play in the coming sea- 
son. “I heard of the music of Polowidkin, Feinberg 
and Dechevoff last winter and determined to have some 
of it,” she said. “One piece by Polowidkin is descrip- 
tive of a railroad train and is most effective. For other 
first auditions I have pieces by the young American 
composer, Alexander Steinert, and Gabriel Pierné, who 
has transcribed his ‘Impressions of a Music Hall’ for 
piano especially for me.” Mme. Schnitzer is also en- 
gaged on a book of memoirs. 
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Pomt and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus, Jr 





Melody and Jailbreaking 


HE uses of music are many. 


It may soothe the savage breast of Pater- 


familias when bills swim into his ken; intensify the lovelight in the eyes 
of sister’s young man, or—in the case of radio—keep the temperamental 


servant contentedly in her lair. 


It has been found to touch many thorny 


judicial hearts, when sobbed to the accompaniment of sighs in the court 
room. Have we not heard of countless tenors liberated after a ballad? 


Recently a new use for an old classic 
of the barber-shop and glee club was 
discovered, when two youths escaped 
bolts and fetters by its aid. Sentenced 
for a minor peccadillo in a New Jersey 
hamlet, following their arrest they sang 
“Sweet Adeline” for hours. 

When the singing became fainter and 
fainter a keeper investigated and dis- 
covered that the roof had been removed 
and the singers were on their way home. 

Leonora did her best for Manrico, but 
with less happy results! 

Refrain: “Stone Walls Do Not a 
Prison Make, If Melody Be There.” 


That Sinking Feeling 


HE following alarming and catastro- 

phic occurrence was reported recently 
by an eminent English newspaper: 
“CHOIR FALL THROUGH FLOOR 
“Alarming Accident During Sacred 

Concert 
“Pwllheli, Monday. 

“Members of Pwllheli Choral Society 
had a marvellous escape yesterday night 
when the floor of Ala-road Presbyterian 
Chapel, Pwllheli, collapsed and some of 
the members’ suddenly disappeared. 
They were holding their annual sacred 
concert. 

“The choir, numbering about fifty 
voices, were singing when a loud crack- 
ing noise was heard, and immediately 
the sopranos, who were standing in 
the middle, almost disappeared from 
sight. . .. 

“Fortunately the choir were extricated 
with nothing worse than bruises. . . .” 

Some enterprising motion picture 
magnate ought to book this interest- 
~~ disappearing ensemble without de- 
a 


Commuter 


ONDUCTOR (to erring orchestral 

player)—“See here, my friend, you 
are always one note ahead of the other 
players!” 

Musician—“Maestro, I am a victim 
of Time. You see, my last train leaves 
at ten-thirty!” 

—Revue Pleyel 


Former Favorite 


HE—“Is that a popular song you are 
playing?” 
He—“It was before I began playing 
” 
—Alameda Star 





Her Swan Song 


RECENT obituary notice in a New 
England newspaper contained the 
following surprising statement: 


“Miss X , soprano, sang a beauti- 

ful selection, after which she was taken 

to Evergreen Cemetery for interment.” 
—A. T. M. 


Safety First 


OTHER with small son (in music 

store): “My Bobby seems to have 
musical talent. What instrument can I 
start him on?” 


Salesman: 
monica?” 

“No! I got him a small one last week, 
and he nearly choked on it.” 

“Well, suppose you look over our stock 
of bass fiddles.” a Fe SB. 


Not Outstanding 
¢¢C1O your college boasts a glee club?” 
“We have one, but we don’t boast 
about it.” 





“What about a  har- 


Bird-Song to Order 


Conducted tours to hear the night- 
ingale sing are being arranged by the 
Homeland Association.—British Daily 
Press. 


PENNY’ORTH of trills 
From a thousand little bills! 
Take a "bus and hear the lark, 
Or the owlet after dark. 


But a chorus in the tree 
Pipes “Why can’t they let us be?” 


Gratis Dissonance 


¢sTTVHEODORE,” said the wife, looking 
up from the newspaper she had 
been reading, “I see that a New York 
banker has given $5,000 to a men’s glee 
club. How ridiculous! You don’t have 
to pay women to learn how to sing.” 
“No,” responded the husband feel- 
ingly, “I’ve noticed that it’s when you 
don’t give them money they put forth 
their best vocal efforts.” A. T. M. 


Serious Devotee 


ED—“Is your young friend really in- 

terested in music?” 

Ned—“Indeed, he is! Most of his 

time is devoted to training his hair!” 
J. O’C. 

















NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Mvusicat 


AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters 


Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Question Bor. 





A Prize Hymn 


An inquiry has been made for the 
Hymn Society which has offered a prize 
for words to a “Hymn to Airmen.” We 
have not this address. Can any of our 
readers furnish it? 

"se ¢ 


. . 


Operatic Twins 


Were “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” composed to be presented 
together? 

Portland, Ore., Sept. 3, 1927. 

No. “Cavalleria Rusticana” was com- 
posed for the Sonzogno prize, which it 
won, and had its first performance at 
the Costanzi in Rome, May 17, 1890. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


“Pagliacci” had its first hearing at the 
Dal Verme in Milan, May 21, 1892. 


' 4 


Metropolitan Auditions 


Is it true that if a singer is refused 
at an audition at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, he or she is never allowed 
to make another audition there? 

SOPRANO. 

New York City, Sept. 3, 1927. 

By no means! More than one singer 
there has made a number of auditions be- 
fore being accepted. One soprano who 
sang leading réles for some years, made 
at least five auditions before she was 
taken into the company. If aspirants are 
hopeless, they are not encouraged to re- 
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owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















turn, but promising singers are usually 
told to come back if their first try is not 
absolutely satisfactory. 


, @ 
Why “The Surprise” 
Why is Haydn’s 


“The Surprise”? 


Richmond, Va., Aug. 28, 1927. 

On account of the crashing G Major 
chord in the Andante, which comes at 
the end of a soft phrase, “to make the 
ladies jump” as the composer expressed 
it. It may be said that this is a far 
better reason for the title than those 
given to most of Haydn’s symphonies. 


symphony called 
H. C. 


° ? ? 


“Lily of Killarney” 
Is Sir Julius Benedict’s “The Lily of 


Killarney” a grand or a comic opera? ; 


EILEEN. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Aug. 26, 1927. 

lt is not, strictly speaking, a grand 
opera since it contains spoken dialect. 
Much of the music, however, is very 
beautiful and of a dignified character 
which could easily take its place with 
many established “grand” operas. 


a. os 
Swiss Composers 


Please list some Swiss composers. 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 28, 1927. 
Raff, Jaques-Daleroze, Paul Juon, 





Hans Huber, C. J. Lysberg, Emil Blan- 


chet. 
>. 4 


An Easy Concerto 


Will you recommend an easy piano 
concerto by a standard composer with a 
second piano arrangement. CLARA B. 

Bangor, Me., Aug. 20, 1927. 

The Mendelssohn G Minor will prob- 
ably fill your needs. 


, FT 3 
**Pezzi Staccati’’ 


What is the meaning of “pezzi stac- 
cati” in a list of musical numbers? 
PIANIST. 
Evanston, Ill., Aug. 30, 1927. 
“Detached pieces,” usually excerpts 
from operas or long works. 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exchusive Manufacturers of the 


Grand in Upright Form 


Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Li , and Cosili 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 














Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more wale- 
able improvements than others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa. 
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Philadelphia Forces Will Give Festive 


Series at (oncluston of (Coming Season 


eananvevvcunvataencendsaueavenaqenennncayenuacynngsatava can eenageavaano an nernnnat cay acaeneent ttt 


Dates When Guest Conductors 
Will Appear Announced by 
Orchestra _ Association 
—Coneerts Scheduled for 
Consecutive Weeks—Solo- 
ists Named 


HILADELPHIA, Sept. 3.—A special 

series of festival performances, 
scheduled for the last week in April, will 
conclude the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
twenty-eighth season. 

The year will begin when the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening series 
is opened on Oct. 7 and 8, in the Acad- 
emy of Music. The season will end on 
Friday and Saturday, April 20 and 21. 


For the first time in years, the con- 
certs will be given regularly during con- 
secutive weeks, western and other tours 
being abandoned in fulfillment of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association’s 
policy of concentrating, because of the 
growing demand for tickets, in the home 
field. 


Heavy Subscriptions 


The home season will include twenty- 
nine pairs of Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening concerts. Ten concerts 
in the Monday evening series, started a 
few years ago, are already heavily sub- 
scribed for. The Monday concerts will 
be given at two or three week intervals, 
and will be identical with the most in- 
teresting of the regular concerts. In 
addition there will be four pairs of Wed- 
nesday and Thursday afternoon pro- 
grams for young people. 

Series will also be given in New York, 
Baltimore and Washington. 


Conductors’ Dates 


Guest conductors who will replace 
Leopold Stokowski during his sabbatical 
year have already been announced in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. The dates of their 
engagements are now made public. Fritz 
Reiner, on leave of absence from the 
Cincinnati Symphony, will lead during 
the first half of the season. Later con- 
certs will be conducted as follows: Jan. 
6, 7 and 9, Ossip Gabrilowitsch; Jan. 13 
and 14, Willem Mengelberg; Jan. 20 and 
21, Frederick Stock; Jan. 27, 28 and 
30, Sir Thomas Beecham; Feb. 3 and 4 
until the end of the season, Pierre Mon- 
teux. Negotiations for the appearance 
of Arturo Toscanini in the spring are 





still pending. The children’s concerts 
will be led by Ernest Schelling. 

Soloists announced by Arthur Judson, 
manager, include, among pianists, 
Josef Hofmann, Bela Bartok, who will 
be heard in his own compositions; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz and Gitta Gradova. Vio- 
linists will be Lea Luboschutz, Joseph 
Szigeti and Cecilia Hansen. ‘Cellists 
to be heard are Hans Kindler and Bea- 
trice Harrison. The vocalists include 
Heinrich Schlusnus, German baritone, 
making his initial American tour; So- 
phie Braslau, contralto, and Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano. W. R. Murpay. 


Philadelphia Morning Musicales Choose 
Seleists 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 4.—The twelfth 
annual series of the Monday Morning 
Musicales, under the sponsorship of 
Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall, will be given 
in the ballroom of the Penn Athletic 
Club, at fortnightly intervals, beginning 
Nov. 7 and ending Feb. 13. For these 
concerts Mrs. Yarnall has selected the 
following soloists: Sigrid Onegin, con- 
tralto; Feodor Chaliapin, bass; Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Marie Dormont, so- 
prano; Beatrice Harrison, ‘cellist; Ce- 
cilia Hansen, violinist; Ivan Dneproff, 
tenor, and Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. 

W.R. M. 


Ensembles Booked by Chamber Music 
Association in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 7—The Chamber 
Music Association has booked the follow- 
ing ensembles for its eight Sunday after- 
noon programs: the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Curtis Quartet, London String Quartet, 
Philadelphia Orchestra Ensemble, Phil- 
adelphia Trio, Musical Art Quartet, 
New York String Quartet and Philadel- 
phia Chamber String Simfonietta. This 
season will be the Association’s eleventh. 
Programs are to be given in the Penn 
Athletic Club. W. R. M. 
Zanella Writes Opera on Hugo's “Notre 

Dame” 


MiLan, Aug. 20.—Amileare Zanella is 
composing an opera on the subject of 
Victor Hugo’s novel, “Notre Dame de 
Paris.” The libretto has been prepared 
by Collanti and Zangarini. 


Buenos Aires Hears New Native Opera 


Buenos Ares, Aug. 20.—“Crisan- 
temo,” a lyric opera in one act by an 
Argentinian composer, Rafael Peacan, 


was given here recently with success. 
The libretto is by José Cotelli. 














Mr. and Mrs. 


Alexander Bloch 


New York Studios 


422 West 22nd Street 


Monday, September Twenty-sixth 


Will reopen 
their 


on 














465 West 23rd Street 





AARON COPLAND 


will give a course of twelve lectures on 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MUSIC 


(Lectures Dlustrated at the piano) 


Friday Evenings, Sept. 30 to Dec. 23, at the New Scheel fer Secial Research 
Write for Catalogue 


MUSICAL 


MEMPHIS TO FOUND 
SCHOOL FOR CHOIRS 


Project Outlined by Organist 
Lately Arrived in 





Tennessee 
By Babette M. Becker 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3.—Impetus 


has been given the fall program at Idle- 
wild Presbyterian Church by the arrival 


of Franklin Glynn, organist and choir- 
master, who has assumed leadership of 
the choir for the coming season. 

Mr. Glynn plans to lay the fuundation 
of a training school of singers of church 
music which will serve not only the Idle- 
wild Church and the city proper, but also 
the surrounding territory. It is his 
project to enlist choirs in the various de- 
partments of the Sunday School, in addi- 
tion to the main choir of sixty that will 
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sing in the new church building, which 
will be completed by the end of the year. 

Mr. Glynn is a native of England, and 
was trained in the Peterborough Cathe- 
dral Choir Boy School and on the Con- 
tinent. He has been in this country for 
two years and comes to Memphis from 
Worcester, Mass., where he was con- 
nected with All Saints’ Church. During 
his two years in this country, Mr. Glynn 
has concertized in Canada, has been 
guest-recitalist at the Sesquicentennial in 
Philadelphia, and has broadcast pro- 
grams over WEAF, New York. 

Enoch T. Walton, for fourteen years 
organist and choirmaster at St. John’s 
Methodist Church, has resigned to give 
his full time to business interests. Mr. 
Walton founded, three years ago, the St. 
John Choir, which has become one of the 
most successful volunteer choruses here. 
Mr. Walton has been connected with the 
O. K. Houck Piano Company for some 
time. 





Al!’ the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 








New Yerk City 





Concert 


REID. 


“Her enunciation is letter 
perfect and she proved her 
linguistic ability in a group 
of minor continentals.” 

Lancaster New Era 


sweet.” 


Dorothea Flexer 


Contralto 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Scores in 


“Dorothea Flexer, contralto, who made her grand opera 
debut last year at the Metropolitan, swept a large Thomp- 
son Hall audience into adoration of her superlatively beau- 
tiful singing and personal charm.” 


“Her tones are velvety and she sings with an assurance 
which goes a great way toward a singer’s success.”’ 


“Impressed her audience as the possessor of a rich con- 
tralto voice, the lower tones of which were velvety in their 
glowing depths and the upper notes were uncommonly 
Springfield, Mass., Daily Republican 


“Her voice is a genuine contralto, with deep low tones 
and well rounded in the upper range. She has a strong and 
sound feeling for her songs, and enters into the meaning of 
her texts intelligently and musically.” 

Atlantic City Evening Union 





Chambersburg, Pa. 


Lancaster, Pa., Intelligence 








Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
TO INCREASE SERIES 


New Singers Engaged and 
Novelties Announced 
for 1927-28 


By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 4.—Twice as 
many performances as were given last 
year and the engagement of new artists, 
some of whom will make their American 


operatic débuts, are announced for the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company by 
Mrs. Joseph Leidy, president, and the 
general manager, William C. Hammer. 


The New Singers 


Among the new singers are Mme. 
Charles Cahier, contralto; Esther Bran- 
son-Ruhrsietz, Swedish mezzo-soprano; 
Maria Koussevitzky, Russian lyric so- 
prano and wife of Fabian Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Sinfonietta; Sergei Radamsky, Rus- 
sian tenor; Robert Steel, American 
baritone of the Chicago Opera; Rodolfo 
Hoyos, Mexican baritone; Ivan Velikoff, 
Russian tenor, who appeared as 
Don José in the Moscow Art Theater’s 
production of “Carmencita and the Sol- 
dier”; Lisa Roma, dramatic soprano, a 
Philadelphian; and Mildred Parisette, a 
young Philadelphia soprano who was one 
of the successful candidates at the Met- 
ropolitan auditions last spring, winning 
an engagement from Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza. 





Twelve Operas Listed 


Twelve operas, double the allotment of 
last season, will be given in the Academy 
of Music on Thursday evenings, begin- 
ning Oct. 20. Works from the standard 
répertoire and some novelties will be pre- 
sented. 

A number of favorite singers of last 
season will appear. They include 
Josephine Lucchese, Vera Curtis, Eu- 
phemia Giannini, Marta Wittkowska, 
Armand Tokatyan, John Dwight Sample, 
Chief Caupolican, Ivan Steschenko, Berta 
Levina and Jerome Uhl. 

The “batonless” conductor, Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri, will continue as musical di- 
rector. Karl T. F. Schroeder is to be 
stage director. The Littlefield Ballet, di- 
rected by Caroline Littlefield, has been 
engaged for incidental dances and spe- 
cial divertissements. 





Musicians Engage in Ocean Travel 


Among passengers on European liners 
last week was Willem van Hoogstraten, 
conductor of the Portland Symphony, 
who recently concluded his season as 
leader of the Stadium Concerts in New 
York. Mr. van Hoogstraten sailed on 
the Berengaria on Aug. 31. Jeanne 
Gordon, Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
left America on the Paris, Sept. 3, for 
appearances at the Opéra-Comique dur- 
ing the American Legion convention in 
Paris. Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Ganz ar- 
rived on the Paris on Aug. 31. Antonio 
Scotti, baritone of the Metropolitan Op- 
era; Giulio Setti, chorusmaster of the 
same institution, and Marshall Barthole- 
mew, teacher of singing, were on board 
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Musical Autographs Bring Large 
Purchase Prices 


OLOGNE, Aug. 15,—Further 

sales of valuable musical auto- 
graphs from the collection of W. 
Heyer in this city have brought 
large prices. A letter of Antonio 
Stradivari was sold for 5100 
marks, or about $1275. A receipt 
of payment in the handwriting of 
Orlando di Lasso brought 2150 
marks, or about $535. 


PHILHARMONIC ADDS 
TO QUAKERS’ LIST 


Five Concerts Scheduled 
with Mengelberg and 


Toscanini 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 4.—Willem Men- 
gelberg and Arturo Toscanini will con- 
duct the Philadelphia concerts to be 
given this coming season by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York. So suc- 
cessful were the Philharmonic’s visits 
last year that the number of appear- 
ances will be increased to five. Arthur 
Judson, manager of the Philharmonic, 
announces, however, that owing to the 
Society’s other activities, further in- 
crease in the number of performances 
will be impossible. Mr. Mengelberg is 
to conduct the first three concerts, and 
Mr. Toscanini the remainder. 

The Toscanini programs will be given 
without soloists. E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, playing the De Falla “Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain,” and other ar- 
tists will appear at the concerts led by 
Mr. Mengelberg. 

The concerts will be given at monthly 
intervals, beginning Nov. 7 and ending 
March 5, in the Academy of Music. 

















Curtis Institute Pupils Join Rittenhouse 
School Staff in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 3.—Louise Pal- 
mer Walker and Dorothy Hodges, violin 
students of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
have been appointed members of the vio- 
lin faculty of the Rittenhouse School of 
Music, in this city. Both Miss Walker 
and Miss Hodges have studied for two 
years with Carl Flesch and Richard 
Hartzer at the Curtis Institute. Jane 
Pickens and Charlotte Simons, students 
of Marcella Sembrich at the Institute, 
took part in a program at Mme. Sem- 
brich’s summer home at Lake George, 
N. Y., before an audience that included 
Louise Homer and Dusolina Giannini. 
Miss Pickens and Miss Simons, with 
four other students of the Curtis Insti- 
tute, have been spending the summer in 
study with Mme. Sembrich. 


COLLINSVILLE, CONN.—Geraldine Eliz- 
abeth Miller, organist of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and George E. Hill, of 
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ARTISTS IN SEATTLE GIVE YIDDISH OPERA 





Ansky Drama and Concert 
by Gustafson Among 
Leading Events 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Sept. 3.—Goldfadden’s Yid- 
dish opera, “Bar Kochba,” was presented 
recently by Hebrew singers and actors 
under the direction of Sam Morris of 
New York in the President Theater. 
Louis Sherman, tenor, a member of the 
Seattle Civic Opera Company, had the 
title réle. Also in the cast were Masha 


Dumanes, soprano, and principals having 
speaking parts. The chorus was pre- 
pared by M. Dolgoff and the ballet by 
the Patricia Perry Dancers. 


Following his engagement in the out- . 


of-door production of “Aida,” William 
Gustafson, bass of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, was presented in concert 
by the Seattle Svea Male Chorus under 
the direction of C. H. Sutherland, in 
Plymouth Church. John Sundsten was 
the accompanist. 

The Cornish School gave the first pro- 
duction in English of “The Devil’s Sab- 
bath,” a mystic drama by S. Ansky, 
using traditional Hebrew music. The 
play was presented under the direction 
of Ellen Van Volkenburg. The princi- 
pals were members of the dramatic class 
of the summer session of the Cornish 


School. Leading parts were taken by 
Marion Clayton, Barbara Williams, 
Arthur Gleditzsch, Gloria Grafton, 


August Pantages, Jessica Reed, Arthur 
Winters, Robert Anderson and Daniel 
E. V. Rosenburg. Performances were 
given on Aug. 25, 26 and 27 in the Cor- 
nish Little Theater. 





ALICE 


Lyric-Coloratura 
Soprano 


New York American. 


Sanborn in N. Y. Telegram. 
good carrying power. 
Hackett in the Chicago Eve. Post. 


SHE SINGS VIVACIOUSLY, 
A VOICE FRESH AND CLEAR. 





] New York 





PATON 


She has a fresh voice, sympathetic and flexible, revealed with taste and refinement, 
and she disclosed certain and definite dramatic propensities. 


Miss Paton has a pretty voice,—light, flexible and of limpid type. 
facility in the delivery of some florid passages and there was evidence of taste in 
all the songs.—W. J. Henderson in New York Sun. 


Miss Paton revealed a fresh soprano voice of charming natural quality.—Pitts 


Alice Paton has a clear, true voice of the lyric soprano timbre, ample range and 
She makes an attractive appearance on the stage.— 


GRACEFULLY. WITHOUT PRETENSE, WITH 
Il Giornale d'Italia of Rome. 
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the Conte Biancamano, arriving on Portland, Me., were married on Aug. 31. 
Sept. 2. W. E. C. 
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The first American tour of the distinguished Russian Composer-Pianist Alexandre Tchérepnine is 
booking for March, 1928, under the direction of Catharine A. Bamman, 50 West 46th Street, New 








York City. 


PARIS 


There are composers who are essentially 
pianists and Alexandre Tchérepin is as- 
suredly one of these. One scarcely knows 
how to divide his virtuosity from his in- 
spirations. His playing is forceful, col- 
ored, picturesque and without weakness. 

—Le Menestrel 


Chickering Piano 


LONDON 


He has acquired a technique of a formid- 
able nature and can produce a volume 
of tone of extraordinary amplitude with 
as much ease as he can an ordinary 
mezzo-forte, while the beauty of his pian- 
issimo playing seemed to be rather the re- 
sult of thought than of action. 

—Daily Telegraph 


Ampico Records 


VIENNA 


A number of requests succeeded in bring- 
ing this sympathetic artist to us, and his 
concert brought out a large audience. 
Tchérepnine has the Russian- Parisian 
piquanterie of exotic rhythms. He is a 
real and a true musician and his presen- 
tations are genuine music. 

—Die Stunde 
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Picturesque Munich Operatic 


ker 


Visitors from Many Coun- 
tries Invade Bavarian City 
as State Theaters Give An- 
nual Summer Festival Per- 
formances— Noted Guests 
from American and Conti- 
nental Opera Houses 
Heard with Resident Com- 
pany in Music Dramas and 
Mozart Répertoire 


[Continued from page 1] 


year has been especially favorable. The , 


lira has risen in Italy, but the prices 
have not been greatly lowered, for all 
of Mussolini’s proclamations to his peo- 
ple. Paris, that former capital of 
wealthy American travelers, has some- 
how or other lost a little of its attrac- 
tiveness for a people which, after all, is 
not going to throw its money away un- 
less it is smiled at in return. And so 
Germany, on its feet and working hard, 
is inviting more and more travelers to 
visit it in railroad carriages which 
foreign countries still operate for the 
benefit of war reparations. 


Modern-Minded Staging 


Since music is one of Germany’s chief 
beauties, Munich has fared excellently 
this summer, from the beginning of the 
festival, on July 26, until the present, a 
few days before its close, on Aug. 26. 
The revolving stage at the Residence 
Theater has shifted many a scene for 
Mozart performances, and from the 
concealed orchestra pit at the Prince 
Regent’s Theater, many a Wagnerian 
blast has brought large congregations 
to whatever state of excitement it now 
remains for Wagnerian blasts to create 
among Twentieth Century audiences. 

The Prince Regent’s Theater is in es- 
sentials a duplicate of that other fine 
Bavarian theater which Wagner de- 
signed and had built at Bayreuth. But 
if the Munich theater preserves an 
architectural fidelity to its great origi- 
nal, the spirit of its performances is in 
no wise limited by what is still, after 
fifty years, regarded as the one and only 
true doctrine up-State in Bayreuth. 

The IJnszenierung at Munich rejoices in 
the freedoms granted by the modern 
spirit of the theater, without becoming 
wild in its revolutionary tendencies. The 
Rhinemaidens here do not trouble them- 
selves with problems of realistic breast- 
stroke and trudgeon; they have found a 
new lease of aquaticism in becoming 
figures of the fancy. Fafner, the dragon, 
who has endangered more performances 
than he has Siegfrieds, has accomplished 
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Exterior of the Prince Regent’s 
Theater at Munich, Where 
the Wagnerian Performances 
Are Given 


a suitable evolution, and Al- 
berich’s crude pleasure in 
toying with the Tarnhelm 
has been so softened, that his 
metamorphoses do not pre- 


sent themselves to more 
than the mind’s eye. 
With “The Ring,” a more 


drastic change of stage tech- 
nic has been made possible— Sicite 
or demanded—than with “#8"* 
“Meistersinger” or 
tan.” Yet the stage of 
“Tristan” has been swept 
clean of much that is inessential, to make 
room, perhaps, for one of the most mag- 
nificent Jsoldes the present operatic 
stage can show to its credit. “Parsifal,” 
on the other hand, has undergone a no- 
table renovation, in which the abolition 
of the moving scenery is of course, in 
this year of theatrical progressiveness, 
only a minor item. 

On the whole, the Prince Regent’s 
performances strike an admirable level 
between the reactionary and the red. 
Died-in-the-wool Wagnerians can not be 
expected to accept the Munich perform- 
ances in total equanimity, perhaps. But 
there are perhaps not so many of the 
species now extant, and even those who 
remain must acknowledge that one of 
the incontrovertible elements of Wag- 
ner’s genius was the impulse he gave 
toward a modernization of operatic 
stage direction. 


Mozart Performances Attract 


The Mozart performances at the Resi- 
dence Theater varied somewhat in 
quality. The most striking single fea- 
ture in them was no doubt the restora- 
tion of the final scene of “Don Gio- 
vanni,” which has not been in use since 
Gustave Mahler had the inspiration to 
strike it out. The Munich company pro- 
fesses to emphasize the tragic note in a 
work which Mozart may very well have 
termed an “opera giocosa” to signify its 
genre rather than its mood. But some- 
how or other, the music of “Don Gio- 
vanni” remains more important than 
what scholars find to say about it, and 
it was possible to attend a well rounded, 
if not spectacularly cast performance of 
it with no more concern about its label 
than one need have in listening to “The 
Tempest,” of one William Shakespeare. 

Munich is reported in the café corners 
to be still seeking its way to the ex- 
cellence it maintained before Bruno 
Walter, removing to Berlin, took with 
him a goodly number of the singers he 
had conducted for in Munich. If 
Walter’s forces have left the Bavarian 
State theaters, his tradition, or the one 
he inherited there, is still functioning to 
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keep together a 
remarkably well 
rounded and ef- 
ficient répertoire 
ocmpany. What 
that company 
can accomplish 
was shown with startling directness in 
the festival’s earliest performance of 
“Figaro,” when the comedy proceeded as 
smoothly, and with as clear and delicate 
a theatrical effect, as if it were being 
performed without music. For the spirit 
of this ideal performance the artists 
concerned were responsible to an equal 
extent with the stage director, Kurt 
Barré. 


A Versatile Company 


General Intendant Baron Clemens von 
Franckenstein, and the musical director, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, have assembled 
a very capable troupe of artists. First 
and foremost, perhaps, from the Ameri- 
can point of view of what is interesting 
in the realm of personalities, is Elisa- 
beth Ohms, an Isolde who brings the 
first act of “Tristan” to a new grandeur 
of fury, and who throughout the work 
masters the part, both vocally and his- 
trionically, with the keenest sense of 
what is due a lofty conception of the 
réle. She also is the Kundry. Gertrud 
Kappel proved to be an admired Briinn- 
hilde in the “Ring.” Another excep- 
tional artist was Wilhelm Rode, an ex- 
cellent singer, whose Hans _ Sachs 
brought much pleasure to his audiences. 
Indisposition forced him to forego the 
“Ring,” and Hans Hermann Nissen, the 
owner of an excellent voice, stepped 
somewhat hurriedly into his place. 
Among the resident tenors were Hendrik 
Appels, Fritz Krauss, Heinrich Knote, 
and Otto Wolf, an estimable group, 
whose prowess was supplemented with 
that of Curt Taucher, and Richard Tau- 
ber, as warmly acclaimed guests. Felicie 
Hiini- Mihacsek and Elisabeth Feuge- 
Friederich sang the heavier soprano 
réles in the Mozart performances. Fritzi 
Jockl stepped easily from Susanna to 
Kénigin der Nacht, and Luise Willer, 
an enjoyable Brangéne, won general 
admiration with her vocally flexible 
Dorabella in “Cosi Fan Tutte.” Rode, 
Heinrich Rehkemper and Erik Wild- 
hagen offered their services in the Mo- 
zart réles for baritone, and the bass 
parts were capably sung by Berthold 
Sterneck and by Paul Bender, a regular 
member of the company, as of the Met- 
ropolitan, and an immense favorite. 


Guests Are Applauded 


The company’s generosity in the mat- 
ter of guest artists extended to the en- 
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Festival “features eMozart 





Impressive Effects of Loftiness Are Gained in the Munich State Thea- 
ter’s Setting for the Temple Scene of “Parsifal” 


gagement of others than Tauber and 
Taucher. Lotte Lehmann sang a pleas- 
ant Eva in “Meistersinger” and re- 
peated the Sieglinde with which she had 
won praise in London earlier this sum- 
mer. Maria Olszewska and her hus- 
band, Emil Schipper, from Vienna, 
under engagement for the Chicago 
Opera but not reporting for another 
year, were well received, the one as Erda 
and Waltraute, and the other as Sachs 
and Kurwenal. Elisabeth Schumann 
was cast as Susanna. Other guest sing- 
ers included Lotte Schéne, Helene Jung 
Emmanuel List, Helge Rosswaenge and 
Hermann Wiedemann. 

Egon Pollak, of Hamburg, conducted 
both Wagnerian and Mozart perform- 
ances, and Knappertsbusch was assisted 
from his resident staff by Karl Elmen- 
dorff and Karl Béhm. The season in- 
cluded three performances each of 
“Figaro,” and “Zauberfléte” and two 
apiece of “Don Giovanni,’ “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” and “Entfiihrung.” The single 
presentation of the “Ring” was supple- 
mented with two performances of “Tris- 
tan” and four each of “Parsifal” and 
“Meistersinger.” 


Bruno Walter Takes Cure in 
Switzerland 


MUNICH, Aug. 27.—Bruno Walter has 
recovered from a slight inflammation of 
the lungs, which attacked him while he 
was visiting this city recently to attend 
the wedding of his daughter. He will 
be unable to appear at the Salzburg 
Festival, as he has been ordered to take 
a cure at a Swiss resort. 


DeLara Work Scheduled for Aix 


AIX-LES-BAINS, Aug. 25.—The Casino 
will produce early in September a new 
lyrical fantasy, “The Prince of Marco- 
cana” by Isidore de Lara. The pianist, 
Walter Rummel, recently gave a recital. 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, is also to 
appear in concert here shortly. 
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Holland Prepares for Winter Season 
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“Hamlet” Inspires New Work 
by Bridge Heard at “Proms” 


ONDON, Aug. 23.—At_ the 
|b Promenade Concerts on Aug. 
21 a new orchestral work by 
Frank Bridge was given a first 
performance under the composer’s 
direction. It is called “Impres- 
sion,” and bears as its motto 
the first line of the speech in 
“Hamlet,” in which the Queen tells 
of the death of Ophelia. The music 
is sensitive and well wrought. 











Children Compete at Welsh 
Eisteddfod 


HoLyHEAD, Aug. 25—The Royal Welsh 
National Eisteddfod was held here re- 
cently with many competitors taking 
part in the musical events. Especially 
notable were the contests for children’s 
choirs. The first prize was awarded to 
the Cor Athen. The young solo singers 
and instrumentalists also maintained a 
good average of performance. The con- 
tests were held before a huge audience 
from many parts of Wales. 

A picturesque ceremony at the Royal 
National Eisteddfod was the welcome 
to the Welsh visitors from overseas. 
Several hundreds came from the United 
States, and there were parties from 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, 
India, China, and a family from the 
Welsh colony in Patagonia. For the first 
time since 1920, the bardic chair was 
withheld, none of the odes submitted be- 
ing worthy of the Eisteddfod’s highest 
honor. The adjudicator, Granville Ban- 
tock, was very complimentary to the 
prize pianist, Eileen Braid, of Dublin. 
The viola prize went to Maude Davin, 
of Dublin, and Norah Wilson, of Liver- 
pool, was second. 





Berlin Municipal Opera Has New 
Régisseur 


BERLIN, Aug. 18.—The noted stage 
director of the Handel Festival produc- 
tions at Géttingen, Dr. Hanns Nied- 
ecken-Gebhard, has been engaged as 
chief in the same capacity at the Berlin 
Municipal Opera. He will make his 
début in this city with a new production 
of Cherubini’s “Deux Journées,” sched- 
uled for the last week in August. The 
work will be conducted by Robert Denz- 
ler, a new leader from Switzerland. 





Vichy Mounts “La Rondine” with 
Success 


Vicuy, Aug. 20.—The first perform- 
ance in France of Puccini’s opera “La 
Rondine” was given at the Casino re- 
cently, with much success. The book 
by Adami had been adapted by Raoul 


Gunsbourg. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Paul Bastide. Among the 
principal performers, an especial ac- 


claim was won by Emma Luart in the 
title réle and M. Kaisin as the lover. 

VIENNA, Aug. 20.—Arnold Schinberg 
has completed a new String Quartet, 
which is his Op. 80. The first perform- 
ance is scheduled to be given soon by 
the Kolisch Quartet. 


Mr. & Mrs. 
FRANTZ 
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THe Hacue, Aug. 21.—While the sum- 
mer symphonic concerts at Scheveningen 
are continuing under the conductor 
Schneevoigt, plans are already being 
made for events in the autumn and win- 
ter. 

Recent soloists in the former seaside 
series have included Jacques Thibaud, 
who played concertos by Bach and Bee- 
thoven, and Cecilia Hansen. 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam will reopen its season on 
Oct. 6 under Pierre Monteux, Thibaud 
being soloist. 

The Co-opera-tie announces perform- 
ances of Wagner’s “Ring” and Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro.” 


The Hague Society of Chamber Music 
will give another series of programs by 
noted visiting ensembles—among these 
being the Instrumental Quintet of 
Paris, the Capet, Bohemian, Pro-Arte, 
Hague and Lener Quartets and the Ber- 
lin Trio. 

The Amsterdam committee of the Al- 
liance Francaise announces a concert by 
the Société des Instruments Anciens of 
Paris. 

Several opera performances will be 
given at the Palace of Arts and Sciences 
of The Hague. The works scheduled are 
“Freischiitz,” “Entfiihrung aus den 
Serail” and “Meistersinger.” 





Haslemere Opens Festival of cAntique “Music 
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Arnold Dolmetsch with His Family and Pupils Playing Old Instruments 


ASLEMERE, SURREY, Aug. 23.— 

Music of the Elizabethan age, the 
melody of the harpsichord, the virginals 
and the recorder, again has come back 
from dusty oblivion for a brief period. 
The third annual Haslemere Festival of 
old-time chamber music was opened here 
yesterday. Arnold Dolmetsch and his 
family—six rarely versatile performers 
—will give the two weeks’ series of con- 
certs for the large body of visiting 
music-lovers in Haslemere Hall. This 
year a program of dances is added to 
the rare items on the bills—the pavan, 
galliard and coranto, the saraband, mo- 
risco and brawl. 

The first concert was devoted to works 
of J. S. Bach. The harpsichord, played 
by Rudolf Dolmetsch, was heard in the 
Concerto in D Minor. There followed 
performances of three sonatas—that in 
C, in which the two viols and violas da 
gamba (bass viols) are concerned; No. 
3 in G, in which the viola da gamba was 
heard with the harpsichord; and the 
first in B Minor for viol and harpsi- 





Mr. Proschowsky is the Author of 


chord. The clavichord pieces were the 
Prelude and the Fugue in C from the 
first book of the “Forty-eight” and the 
“Chromatic” Fantasia. 


Rare Instruments Featured 


Prominence is given in the programs 
to English music. Tomorrow evening’s 
concert will consist of pieces by a num- 
ber of composers of this country’s past. 
Wednesday’s matinée is given over to 
Purcell. On Saturday evenings are 
promised concerted numbers for viols by 
a dozen masters in the Stuart period 
and by King Henry VIII. 

On Thursday evening, a return will 
be made to Bach, songs being included, 
Friday’s concert is divided between Mo- 
zart and Haydn. 

Mr. Dolmetsch is an acknowledged 
authority on old music and an expert in 
the making of old and obsolete instru- 
ments. Among those to be heard will be 
the lute, the viol family, precursors of 
the modern violin; the recorders (early 
flutes), and the harpsichord, clavichord, 
and virginals. 
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PROSCHOWSKY 


Vocal Advisors to Many of the World’s Greatest Singers 


“The Way to Sing”—C. C. Birchard & Company 


“‘Beginner’s Book”—Theodore Presser Company 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSE 


MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis. 
Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Chicago. 
Louise Gude, Associate Teacher, Beaux Arts Bldg., Los Angeles 


Have Reopened Their New York Studio, 74 Riverside Drive, September 1, 1927 


For available time, address Secretary, Telephone Endicott 0139 
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“A Singer Who Is a Musician” 
“Builder of Unusual, Effective 
Programs” 

Studio: 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
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AUGUSTA 
LENSKA 


Contralto 


Chicago Civic Opera Co. 





Her voice is rich, deep, 
full and warm, with 
brilliance lighting up 
the big top notes.—C hi- 
cago Journal. 


Augusta Lenska gave 
an artistic finish to her 
part that established her 
with another long list 
of admirers. — 4kron 
Beacon Journal. 


Her kindly personality 
created at once a pleas- 
ing atmosphere and her 
lovely voice and skill- 
ful singing was a de- 
light to hear.—Cedar 


Rapids Republican. 


Available in 
October, 
April and 
May 


Concert Management 


DANIEL MAYER, 
(Established in 1885) 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St. 
New York 
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‘ee BOSTON SCHOOL TO GIVE Leginska Will Succeed CONSERVATORY IN BOSTON BE 
10U F TO SPONSOR FRATERNITY 
Bos ton Activities | COURSE IN VIOLA PLAYING“ ¢ onky as Leader of y 
Other Additions Made to Curriculum of Chicago Women’s Forces New England Institution Takes Steps 
Celebrates Birthday New England Conservatory, MM Toward Establishment of Pi Mu 
George W. Brown, president of the Opening Sept. 22 Kappa Lambda Chapter 


executive committee of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, observed the eighty- 
sixth anniversary of his birth on Aug. 
30. He was born in Northfield, Vt., and 


BosTon, Sept. 7.—Registration for the 
classes and private lessons offered by 
the New England Conservatory will be- 





Boston, Sept. 3.—A chapter of the 
honorary fraternity Pi Kappa Lambda 
will be established in the New England 


his home is in Newton, Mass. In 1925 gin Thursday morning, Sept. 15. This Conservatory at the beginning of the B 
a hg st ae Universite’ He ~ institution, which in 1926-27 enrolled school year, Sept. 22. This is a high the 
vice-president and director of the Boston 3447 pupils, will open the first semester scholarship fraternity which occupies, Mis 
Music School Settlement of its sixty-first year on Tuesday, Sept. among music schools and music depart- wace 
. pene te ccihieies sii 99 ’ ments of universities and /?. <% the one: 
allman ‘ same position that is held by Phi Beta Rus 
_A complimentary reunion dinner was A new instrumental course is that of Kappa in the classical colleges. gav 
given on Aug. 26 in the Hotel West- viola, which heretofore has been part Pi Kappa Lambda was organized in tech 
minster to John Smallman, formerly of the violin course. Students may now 1913 at the University of Illinois. The dre: 
a Bostonian and now conductor of the major in viola, devoting themselves to Conservatory’s chapter will be Iota. Gla: 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society. Covers’ the study of this as a solo instrument, The membership will be chosen from the com 
were laid for twelve —— a had and winning ero — study the upper fourth rank in each graduating cluc 
been associated with him in this city. school’s diploma. The viola course wi class, in accordance with a system of “Me 
fmeng the wae bas ba a oy +d ys Fourel, a member honors which the conservatory, has re- of 
uce, manager; aymon imonds, of the Boston Symphony. cently adopted. In addition to those ial 
tenor, and members of the old Apollo A course which will be resumed after members of the class of 1927 who will be "" 
Quartet. Mr. Smallman is spending a_ an intermission is Arthur Foote’s piano eligible for membership, it is proposed to on 
brief vacation in the east. pedagogy. It is required of all piano extend an invitation to several distin- Wa 
Ondrick Holds Classes a ae intend poe. the junior guished graduates. son, 

: : Holi : examinations in any school year. The charter members are the faculty 

in this city and New York, ie conducting ,_ An interesting variant of the English council, composed of George W. Chad- 

master summer classes at Manomet, ee ae Pa late <4 wick, director; Wallace Goodrich, dean 
{. Chariton ack, wl eorge : of the faculty; Arthur Foote, Frederick the 
aes. es ae 2 ae Pierce Sneath’s lectures on recent American S. Converse, Stuart Mason and Francis an 

Posselt, who is preparing a program for t Thi ll deal with t 1 ’ 

her next Carnegie Hall recital, sched- pes 4 te the United States een | Ethel Leginska and Miriam Bohunek, a M. Findlay. ae the 
uled for November. pee oy = . ook 4 - ty ted Scholarship Pupil _Encouragement of original composi- Sal 
Vocalist Sings Own Song to the present, including in its survey tion, which is a primary object of Pi pla: 
Minnie Stratt Wat i such modernists as Amy Lowell, Edna CHICAGO, Sept. 6.—Ethel Leginska is Kappa Lambda, is also furthered at the ter 
t sgn Fr ‘kW ts See we t St. Vincent Millay, “H. D.” Carl Sand- appointed conductor of the Woman’s New England Conservatory through the has 
yanses gy ante na ewith Seetieten ae then — Sara — and wy be ae Symphony of Chicago, in succession to Endicott prizes, which will be again abl 
. of in ahetine Bem oe course in pedagogy of elementary Richard Czerwonky. The orchestra’s offered in competition to students regis- ace 
ee Chath Be 1 5 oh . » teaching has been added to the depart- membership will be increased from six- tered continuously at the conservatory sen 

ing Mrs Bango Schubert's —_ — sehoo! music. — ¥ p ty-eight players, most of whom are during 1927-28. These prizes include: 

S. . e Conservatory’s examination for 


“Erlking” and an English group. After 
the Robert Stetson Trio had appeared, 
Mrs. Watson was recalled and sang her 
own composition “After Parting.” 
Entertain at West Harwich 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lothian, (Anna 
Stovall Lothian of the New England 
Conservatory faculty), spent the sum- 
mer at their home in West Harwich, 
Mass. They recently entertained Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Morse of New York. 
Later Mr. and Mrs. Lothian were enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Watson, 
their neighbors. 

Visits New Hampshire 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, with studios in this city and 
Providence, has been spending the 
summer at Maplewood, N. H. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Ina Bourskaya 


Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 


Charles J. 
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Madison, Wisconsin 





advanced standing in solfeggio, har- 
monic analysis, theory, piano sight-play- 
ing, and modern languages will be held 
Sept. 16-21. W. J. PARKER. 





NEW INSTRUCTORS JOIN 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Departments of Piano, Singing, Violin 
and Theater Organ to Be Increased 
By Several Engagements 


CHIcAGo, Sept. 3.—Several additions 
to the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College are announced by Carl D. Kin- 
sey, manager. 

Troy Sanders, writer on music, pian- 
ist and opera coach, will teach piano, 
coaching and accompanying. Mr. San- 
ders is a graduate of the College. This 
summer he has been at Ravinia, as 
coach and accompanist for José Mojica 
and other artists. 

Myrtle Hahn, a post-graduate of the 
College during the past year, will teach 
piano. Dorothy Kastler, a former piano 
teacher at the College, has joined the 
faculty again. Gertrude Towbin is to 
give instruction in piano and theater 
organ playing. 

Mary Towbin, who has been a pupil 
of Max Fischel, will teach violin play- 
ing. Arch Bailey, formerly a_ vocal 





women, to seventy-seven; and efforts 
are to be made to have the personnel 
composed entirely of women. 

Newly-elected officers of the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestral Association of 
Chicago, controlling the Woman’s Sym- 
phony, are Lillian Poenisch, president: 
Adeline Schmidt and Mary Hansen, 
vice-presidents; Joseph R. Noel, treas- 
urer; Phyllis Feingold, financial secre- 
tary, and Marietta Gihle and Amy 
Keith Carroll, recording and correspond- 
ing secretaries. The five directors are 
Ebba Sundstrom, Goldie Gross, Gertrude 
Early, Rosalind Wallach and Agnes R. 
Cherry. 

Miss Leginska, who will continue her 
work with the Boston Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Boston Woman’s Symphony, 
appeared as guest conductor and piano 
soloist with the Woman’s Symphony of 
Chicago last spring at its final concert 
of the season. She is pictured above 
with Miriam Bohunek. a pupil who won 
the scholarship offered by Miss Legin- 
ska in Chicago this summer. 


Chicago Apollo Club to Sing B Minor 
Mass 


CuHIcaGco, Sept. 3.—The Apollo Musi- 
cal Club will open its fifty-sixth season 
on Nov. 15 with a miscellaneous nrro- 
rram, it is announced by Maude N. Rea, 
business manager. The annual “Mes- 
siah” concert will be given on Dec. 21. 
The Bach Mass in B Minor will be sung 











935 Madison Ave. 


Telephone Rhinelander 9078 





New York, N. Y. 


$200 for the best overture or other seri- 
ous work for orchestra; $200 for the 
best choral work with piano or organ 
accompaniment; $150 for the best suite 
for small orchestra; $100 for the best 
unaccompanied chorus; $100 for the 
best movement for string quartet; $50 
for the best set of five songs; $50 for 
the best group of short piano pieces. 
Manuscripts must be submitted between 
March 15 and April 2, 1928. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Frieda Stoll Heard in European Cities 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3.—Frieda Stoll, so- 
prano, made her Paris début recently at 
the Salle Comedia, and immediately 
afterward was engaged to sing at sev- 
eral Kursaals and casinos of Switzerland 
and France. She also made _ several 
appearances with symphony orchestras, 
and filled two engagements at Montreux. 


HARRIET CASE 


Soprano 
Teacher of Singing 
1625 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 











ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Chil- 
dren Programs for junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dodge, lowa. 
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teacher in Kansas City, will be on the on Feb. 27. The final concert of the sea- Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 

American Conservatory of Music vocal faculty. Anah Webb, a pupil of son will be given on April 5, when the | 

Kimball Hall Chicago Leon Sametini, and a post-graduate of Club will sing “The Swan and Skylark” s D O TE 

= College last year, will join the fac- and “New Life.” The Chicago Symphony 2 S A & E R 

ulty as a violin teacher. will accompany the chorus at all con- R Voice Cult Op —Repertoire | 

WAGEs certs except the first. Harrison Wild 4 °"605 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
will conduct, and Robert Birch will be 

LONG BEacH, CAL.—When the Long the organist. M ; 
Beach Community Players presented MI ; 
Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances — - oe Next Door” recently, the BRANFORD, CONN.—Mae Isabelle A : 
© dian, elt Shahan teed oman’s Orchestra, of which Eva An- Barnes, soprano soloist of the Baptist N VIOLINIST : 
d’Orsay) Paris vii, France. derson is director, furnished the inci- Church. was married to Merle Jilson of  |ii9 we. Lasalle St, Chienge, Sulte 517 : 
dental music. A. M. G. Guilford recently. W. E. C. : : ‘ 
L i 
LORNA HOOPER WARFIELD ||: PODOLSKY | | | 
Mst. EDNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER Oo PIANIST |i 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago Pp Oo Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 
R 
ALEXIUS BAAS CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA “| |MAUDE HEALD it 
Baritone Centralte Hi 
esti Tan ‘Siviee TILLOTSON CONCERT DIRECTION oO | 


Tillotson Concert Direction 
#35 Madison Ave., 








New York City 
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“INCOMPARABLE” 


EL Sagho-Monte vdeo, Urugeay 


SENSATIONAL” | “GREATEST ST GENIUS” “WONDERFUL” 


Herman Devries-Chicage, fil. 


ABA Ar ia 4 tal 6 as pent TOR 


Ballet of The Inimitable Choreographic Masters 


PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY 


ees | with 40 people and gorgeous productions 
ctober to February, Coast to Coast. 


“SUBLIME” 


Henry Fink, New York, N.Y. Eve. Pest 


“HIGHEST ART” “PERFECTION” fe “MIRACULOUS” : 


G. de Pawlowski of Le Journal-Paris, France Tagebdiatt-Bertin, Germany 


“EXTRAORDINARY” 


SS en 


Russian ballet training as amplified by their unsurpassable method taught in 
classes of all grades for children, amateurs and professionals. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Barre exercise records on sale. School catalogue on request 


Miss Anna Agress, Sec. Telephone Wabash 7610 
64 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for September 10, 1927 


BERKELEY CONCERTS 
HAVE WIDE INTEREST 


Music by Many Composers 
Presented in Fine 


Performances 
By A. F. See 


BERKELEY, CAL., Sept. 3.—The last of 
the series of violin recitals given by 
Mishel Piastro in Wheeler Hall had a 
more modern character than previous 
ones. Chosen largely from music of the 
Russian school, Mr. Piastro’s program 
gave ample opportunity for a display of 
technic and artistry. The Volkmar An- 
dree Sonata in D was followed by 
Glazounoff’s A Minor Concerto, with the 
composer’s cadenza. The final group in- 
cluded Kreisler’s “Viennese Caprice,” 
“Moods,” by Achron and “Russian Airs” 
of Wieniawski. Lev Shorr was at the 


piano. 

“Half Hours” in the Greek Theater 
on Sunday brought Marguerite Raas 
Waldrup and Uda Waldrup, who gave a 
song and piano recital. 





Young Violinist Appears 


Leonid Bolotine, a young violinist of 
the San Francisco Symphony, played to 
an enthusiastic audience on Aug. 14, in 
the Greek Theater. Kreisler numbers, 
Sarasate’s “Spanish” Dances and the 
player’s arrangement of a Brahms In- 
termezzo were on his list. Mr. Bolotine 
has a facile technic and gave a credit- 
able performance. Ariadna Mikeshina 
accompanied and was further repre- 
sented by one of her own compositions, 


an Adagio, well played by the violinist. 

The California Singers, a mixed quar- 
tet, gave an engaging concert in the 
same theater. Among other numbers 
they sang Morgan’s cycle, “In Fairy- 
land.” The members are Barbara Blan- 
chard, soprano; Eva Gruninger Atkin- 
son, contralto; Easton Kent, tenor, and 
Harold Dana, baritone. Pearl Brandt 
was the accompanist. 

Two concerts of interest have been 
given in the Hillside Morning Musicale 
series, of which Mrs. Gilbert Moyle is 
sponsor. Carrie Emerich, pianist, gave 
a program of modern music, investing 
it with charm. Mrs. Emerich has a flu- 
ent and precise technic and a high re- 
gard for tonal values. Grace Minty 
sang an exacting program of songs, in- 
cluding numbers by Lully, Handel, 
Schubert, Wolf, Strauss, Gluck and a 
modern composer. A contralto voice of 
good range and beautiful quality is pos- 
sessed by Miss Minty, who also has 
musicianship of a high order. Courtney 
Minty accompanied and Dorothy Minty 
played violin solos. 


Summer Season Ends 


The last of the summer concerts at 
the University presented Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska, pianist, in Wheeler 
Hall. This was one of the outstanding 
recitals of the series, and was attended 
by representative musicians from all 
about the Bay district, including Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clemens. Mme. 
Liszniewska’s playing was of her usual 
high character; it was faultless as to 
technic and had a clear, singing tone. 
The program embraced works by Mo- 
zart, Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, Whit- 
horne and Debussy, and Polish folk- 
songs by Moniuszko. 
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many unique advantages. 
to study personally under 


LOUIS BAILLY, Viola and 
Chamber Music 


FELIX SALMOND, Violoncello 





stitute of Music. 


noted artists 











THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


EnpoweEpD by Mary Louise Curtis Box 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


a ae 


Fourth Year Begins Monday, October 3, 1927 


The Curtis Institute of Music is an endowed institution, free from 
and exemplifying in its faculty and curri- 
culum the highest musical traditions. 
To those who possess unusual talent, and give 
promise of dev eloping professional excellence in their chosen branch 
of music the new policy inaugurated by Josef Hofmann, Director, offers 
Foremost among these is the opportunity 


World Famous Artists Who Give Individual Lessons 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH, Voice 


ARTHUR RODZINSKI, Orchestra 


These eminent artists are Heads of Departments in The Curtis In- 
Associated with them are Moriz Rosenthal, Piano; 
Emilio de Gogorza, Voice; Rosario Scalero, Composition; Wilhelm Von 
Wymetal, Operatic Acting; Harry Kaufman, Accompanying; and other 
The teachers of orchestra instruments are solo players of 
these instruments in the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Entrance Examinations Begin Thursday, Sept. 22 


Address all communications to 
Davip SAPERTON, Assistant to the Director 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
427 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 











Admission to the Curtis Institute 





JOSEF HOFMANN, Piano 
REGINALD O. MORRIS, 
Theory and Composition 
CARL FLESCH, Violin 
CARLOS SALZEDO, Harp 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM, Organ 
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Flying Musicians cAlight in Mongolia 








EW Western musicians have followed the trails that lead into far-off Mongolia. 
But during the past year Maurice Lichtmann, vice-president of the Master In- 
stitute of United Arts, and Mrs. Lichtmann, a member of the board of directors, 


made this perilous 
trip to meet Nich- 
olas Roerich, the 
renowned artist, 
who is now on the 
Roerich Expedition 
into Asia. After a 
trip which led them 
across frozen rivers 
and deserts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lichtmann had 
to return by aero- 


plane over Mon- 
golia in order to 
avoid the spring 
floods, and are 
shown in the above 
picture outside one 
of the native Mon- 
golian huts. Dur- 
ing the trip Mr. and 
Mrs. Lichtmann 
found opportunity 
to study the native 
art life of the vari- 
ous peoples whom 
they encountered. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Lichtmann are now 
back in America 
preparing their win- 
ter’s activities in 
the Master Institute 
of United Arts. In 
addition to piano 
teaching, Mrs. 
Lichtmann will con- 
duct a special course 
in pedagogy. This 
course will include 
analysis and demon- 
strations of mate- 
rial to be used in the 
teaching of beginners, intermediate and 
advanced students. Classes will be held 





— 
a. a 


a 


Maurice Lichtman, Vice-President of the Master Institute of 
United Arts, and Mrs. 
Interior of Mongolia 


Lichtman, Photographed in the 


bi-weekly, in order to enable teachers 
to take advantage of the course. 





New Haven Hears Municipal Concert 
and Recitals 
NEW HAVEN, Sept. 3.—A march dedi- 


cated to the 102nd Infantry, C. N. G. and 
composed by Fred Profe, of this city. 


was the feature of the municipal 
band concert given on the Central 
Green by the Regiment Band of 


this organization, 
of A. R. Teta. 
a group of 


under the direction 
Also on the program was 
instrumental numbers 


arranged by the conductor for this con- 
cert. A song recital was given by Mrs. 


Frances R. Casselle and Joseph R. 
Peters at Odd Fellows Hall, for the 
benefit of the Bethel A. M. E. Church. 


Helen Virginia Cain, pianist and so- 
prano of this city, appeared as soloist 
at the benefit lawn féte held at the 
Farren Hospital Grounds in Montague 
City. Last week the young musician 
appeared in an informal recital given 
at Wakisasa Lodge. Ba “He 














located studio 


253rd and Albany Post Road 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


(WING to many requests from prospective pupils 


who desire to receive their lessons in a centrally 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Pianist and Director of the Riverdale School of Music 
Lecturer and exponent of 


TOBIAS MAT THAY 


ANNOUNCES 


That He Will Teach Two Days Weekly in Steinway Hall 
Starting Season 1927-1928 


For further particulars address the school 


*Phone Kingsbridge 3123 


New York City 
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TO SING OR NOT TO SING | 


COMMENTS OF METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE SINGERS AND OTHER CELEBRITIES 
MARIO CHAMLEE: wal is one of the most concise and clear treatises I have seen on 


: the most glorious truth I have read on voice. 
Studio Address: 43 West 93rd Street, New York, N. Y. Beok on sale at all leading music stores and at the studio. 


















RICH: be CROOKS: 


ARMAND TOKATYANS ;ijstvcvevtet she sng wot oot © mete Don't : “I can honestly say there is a lot of worthwhile information.” 
CARMELA PONSELLE;; ‘Your book on singing is the only directory for singers. To me it is TAMAKI MIURAS “piease accept my hearty appreciation for your splendid book on singing.” 





Book on Voice Culture, Hygiene of Voice and Body, Dietetics 
for Singers, Practical Suggestions and Exercises for Voice, by 


© JAMES MASSELL 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COACH OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


Price, $1.25 and cloth bound $1.65 per copy. 











Telephone: Riverside 0922 
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Florentine Singers Seek I nspiration at Dante’s Shrine 





* 


* Pome 


A Group of Florentine Polyphonic Choir Members, Seen at the Poet’s Home in Florence, in the Fourteenth Century Costumes Which 


ETAILS of the programmatic ma- 
terial scheduled by the Florentine 
Polyphonic Choir are announced, with 
the news that this body of fifty men and 


women will arrive in America on Oct. 6, 
aboard the Martha Washington. 
The list to be presented by the choir 


They Will Wear at Their American Concerts 


on its American tours comprises two 
groups, with a “Greeting to the Amer- 
ican People” by Refice as introduction. 
A motet and a responsorial “Alleluia” 
of Palestrina, Verdi’s “Our Father” 
after Dante, Platana’s “Ave Maria” 
and Perosi’s “Hymn to Peace” make up 
the first half. The concluding bracket 


will be devoted to madrigals of Pales- 
trina and Monteverdi, Pizzetti’s “The 
Swallow,” and folk-songs for soloists 


and choir. The singers will appear on 
the platform in Fourteenth Century 
costumes. 


The first concert in America will be 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 9, and on Oct. 





Former Ravinia Call Boy to 
Stwdy in Italy 


HE romance of a poor boy who 

aspires to an opera career was 
brought nearer to its goal when, 
backed by the merchants of his 
home town, Pietro Marchi arrived 
in Italy recently to study vocal 
music under Ferrara, states the 
Paris Herald. He was for sev- 
eral years a call boy at the 
summer opera at Ravinia. Ever 
since he started working there he 
has attempted to simulate the 
tenors he heard. The merchants 
of Deerfield, Ill., where Pietro was 
born, established an educational 
fund of $11,000 for him. 














11 the choir will give its first New York 
concert in Carnegie Hall. Some time 
will be spent making phonograph records 
prior to its transcontinental tour. 

The members of the Florentine Choir 
are members of fine families of Florence, 
the “wellspring of Italian art.” It was 
in Florence that the world’s first opera 
was given and it was in the hills close 
to Florence that the Christian religion 
was first preached in Italy. As far back 
as 1310 Florence had an active choral 
society, Dante being one of its original 
members. 

The Florentine Choir, which is known 
in Italy as “The Master Singers of Flor- 
ence,” is under the musical direction of 
Sandro Benelli, professor of choral sing- 
ing at the Royal Conservatory, “Luigi 
Cherubini,” of Florence. 

The highest ecclesiastical, govern- 
mental and musical authorities of Flor- 
ence, including Cardinal Mistrangelo, 
are its sponsors. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Will Earhart, music 
supervisor in the public schools of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mrs. Earhart, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club, were guests at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Musicians’ Club. 
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SICIANS 


DIRECTORY 





Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9iet St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


° ° VOICE 
Salvatore Avitabile SPECIALIST 
Teacher of MARION — 
Studio 74, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


Arthur Baecht—Vielinist 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio—607 High St., Newark, N. J 
Phone Mitchell 1114 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


William 1 S. , Brady 
ER OF SINGIN 
Studio: mts West 86th St., oy York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 














—=—=== 
Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
feacher ef Emily Bent Dow and Catherine 
Wade Smith 
Winners National Federation Contests. 
1702 Belmont Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 


Mirector Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa 





Caroline Beeson Fry 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hali. 'Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
"Phone White Plaine 3200 





School of Acting 
Geo. W. Hammond “Pq ct f eteney 


Know the stage business of the role you wish to sing. 
Studio 25. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 





Dudley Buck 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 





Clyde Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 
ACHER OF SINGING 
04 West 7ist Street, New York 
Phone Trafalgar 0483 


Studio: 





Madame Charles Cahier 


Royal Court-Singer 
Honorary Member of the G. of V. Teachers a me 
aa William Hammer, 808, Harrison Bidg., Philedelphic, 
¥. address: c/o Steinway & Sons, West 57th St. 
am Residence: Helgerum Chateau, Sweden. 


V. Colombati 
VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 . 70th St., New York 
‘Phone Susquehanna 0 





Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 
Hawthorne Piano School, Potsdam, N. Y. 





Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 342 W. 56th St., New York City 
‘Phone Columbus 5 
Tues.-Fri.—La For 

14 W. 68th 


e-Berumen Studios 
t, New York 





Vincent Vv, Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt —conTRALTo 
Teacher of Singing 
$43 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Eleanor Cumings 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, New York City. 
Residence Studio: 

Gramatan Parkways, Bronxville, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New York 





Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT . ~_ 
sst-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Ss Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave ew York, N. Y. 


Alexander Kisselburgh sarironEe 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—ORCHESTRA 
Assoctate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. ~ 

Tel. Circle 5321 





Ralph Douglass ?!*™**—Ascompanist 


eaching 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
Stadio: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


Arthur Lawrason 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
171 West 7!st St., New York 
Telephone Susquehanna 2091! 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American *~ademy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St., New York 





Walter Leary BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St. N. Y. CG 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER OF SING ogee ey 





Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plasa 
Many pupils appearing ‘in concerts and musical 
comedies. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 











Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 312 West 109th St. New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Revenvore 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 





Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 58 West 83rd Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 





COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, Etc. 
Address 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
‘Phone Harlem 0391 





Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—lInterpretation—Normal 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, 
Phone: Circle 1350 
Residence phone: Wadsworth 0041 


Training 
New York 





Stuart Ross—PIANIST 
Artist Accompanist, Coach 
452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Phone—Cathedral 1376 


Grace M. Schad ¢C?ACH— 


ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—cConcert Songs 
Residence: 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointment by mail. 


Michel Sciapiro 
Instruction—Solo Violinist—Compo 
Sole agotigte Teacher of OTAKAR PSEVCIK 











155 W. 73rd St. New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 
Bernard Sinsheimer vou inne? 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET 
Sole American representative and og | - entrance te 
ccole Normal de Ow Pari 
Studios: Wurlitzer Bldg. 120 W 42nd St., by y- 
Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N Y. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross  ,fisn'st Gem 


Accompanist: 











Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle B064 
Wednesdays 

Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 

Charles Tamme 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Nita Taylor veze—Concert 


Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
Direction. Kensas City Concert Bureas, 
3ttt Park Ave. Kansas City. Mo 


Theo. Van Yorx Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th St. 
Tel. Penn. 4792 
Specialist on the Speaking Voice 


Claude Warford 

Teacher of Singing 
4 West 40th St.. New York 
"Phone. Penn 4897 











Studios: 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Side. [tow York 


one—Circle 
W. Henri Zay arg). Memers cians 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind ther 





See “The Practical Pavchology of Voice.”’ pub. © 
Schirmer. which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
80 Weat T2nd &t., 


Studio: New York 
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Uariety “Distinguishes New Publications 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


TS week’s budget of music contains, 
perhaps, no _ special novelties, but 
among its offerings will be found many 
interesting examples of the composer’s 
skill, in piano music—both solo and en- 
semble—songs, organ numbers and a 
chorus for women’s voices. The publish- 
ers are well launched on their fall publi- 
eations and the stream promises to be 
of considerable proportions. 
*” * * 


Guy Maier tells us in a foreword to 
his arrangement of Two Etudes in G 
Flat, by Chopin (J. Fischer & Bro.) 

‘“ that he was 
struck with the 
idea that arrang- 
ing them “to be 
played _simul- 
taneously on two 
pianos would 
make an amus- 
ing game.” So 
he attempted it, 
with the result 
that “the ‘But- 
terfly’ study has 
come out prac- 
tically intact 
(except for 
shifting posi- 
tions) while the 
‘Black Key’ had 
to be shortened, juggled somewhat and 
changed in spots.” As a matter of fact 
Mr. Maier’s changes have been very 
slight, considering the task he set for 
himself. It is doubtful whether this is 
an example that should be followed ex- 
tensively, but in the present instance the 
result has been not only legitimate and 
successful but altogether enjoyable. 

e ©£ @ 





Guy Maier 


“Jeunesse” “Jeunesse,” a Valse de 
a Waltz by Ballet by Charles Fon- 
C. F. Manney teyn Marney (Oliver 


Ditson Co.) is one of 
those rare little inspirations that occur 
from time to time, redounding to the 
artistic and financial credit of the com- 
poser. It is a delightfully melodious and 
ingratiating piano number in the best 
manner of the sentimental waltz, and is 
much superior to the average highly 
scented example of its kind. The pub- 
lisher has wisely put out arrangements 


of it for violin and piano; and for violin, 
’cello and piano, both skillfully made by 
Karl Rissland. 


* 7 + 
Two Concert The Concert Caprice, 
Studies for by Rowland ch 


the Piano Clayton F. Summy 

0.) is a piece of piano 
music that fulfills the uirements of 
a study for students of se advanced 
standing. It is not strikingly original, 
and some of the joints are a bit rough 
in moving from one idea to another. But 
it has much merit and is pianistically 
well made. Louise N. Wright’s “Etude 
Comique” is in the same set of “Concert 
Studies,” published by Summy. This 
composer always writes well for her in- 
strument and has something of interest 
to say. The Comic Etude, if not one of 
her best works, is no exception to the 
rule and is worthy of attention. 

* * * 


Among women compos- 
ers of America few are 
more talented’ than 
Fannie Charles Dillon, 
whose teaching material and other com- 
positions are widely and _ favorably 
known. Three Impressions for piano, 
entitled “Songs of the Seven Hills” 
(G. Schirmer) will undoubtedly increase 
her reputation. “Panorama,” “On the 
Olive Hill” and “Shimmering Pool” are 
their individual titles. All three were, 
as the composer tells us, “conceived at 
‘Seven Hills Farm,’ in the foothills of 
La Canada, whence is seen a magnificent 
panorama of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tain range, toward San Fernando mis- 
sion.” 

There must have been real inspiration 
in the surroundings, because Miss Dil- 
lon has written remarkably fine music in 
these numbers. In “Panorama” there 
persists an accompaniment in _ fifths 
which seems to echo the mission 
chimes, the piece building to a great 
climax. “On the Olive Hill” opens with 
the song of the California thrush and 
carries on in the Locrian mode, the de- 
spised and abandoned eleventh mode of 
yore. There is a quiet, shimmering 
beauty about this opus that is fascinat- 
ing. The third piece, built on the Lydian 
mode, fulfills the implication of its title, 
with a melody floating out of an accom- 
panying figure in six sixteenth notes 


Songs of the 
Seven Hills by 
Fannie Dillon 
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that persists to the end. The virility 
and imaginativeness of Miss Dillon’s 
music is striking, and she writes with 
surety and skill. 

> . - 


Arthur Traves Gran- 
field, an experienced 
teacher and composer 
of teaching material, 
has put out five new numbers that will 
attract teachers. Opus 16 is made up of 
a “Chansonnette,” “Danse Poétique” 
and “Orange Blossoms,” all for third 
grade, with the second title carrying 
over into the fourth grade. Opus 17 
contains “Elfin - Dance” and “Lady 
Charming,” also third grade, the last 
mentioned being rather more difficult. 
All these numbers have the customary 
characteristics of Mr. Granfield’s pieces: 
melodiousness combined with instruc- 
tive writing that both interests and 
educates the pupil. 

“Gaily Tripping” and “The Jolly 
Cavalier,” by L. Leslie Loth are from 
the same press (Oliver Ditsoen Co.) and 
are for pupils of the same degree of ad- 
vancement as these just mentioned. Mr. 
Loth is another composer whose piano 
pieces are deservedly popular with 
teachers and their pupils, and these 
numbers are well up to his average. 
Louis Panella’s “Springtime Waltz” is 
also a Grade Three piece. The melody 
alternates between the two hands and it 
has a suave, agreeable flow. 

* a 


Second and 
Third Grade 
Piano Pieces 


Conductors of women’s choruses will 
be interested in a setting of Longfel- 
low’s poem, “Night,” made by Bruno 
Huhn (White- 
Smith Music 
Publishing Co.). 
While there is 
nothing particu- 
larly distinctive 
in the melody it- 
self, Mr. Huhn 
has constructed 
the number so 


skillfully, par- 
ticularly as _ re- 
gards his part 


writing, that the 
effect is excellent 
and the number 
Photo by Apeda will undoubtedly 
Bruno Huhn have its share of 
popularity. 
Though “Night” is not particularly dif- 
ficult to sing, it requires intelligent in- 
terpretation. 
7 . . 
Fritz Kreisler made 2 
violin arrangement of 
Elwyn Owen’s “Invo- 
cation” (Carl Fischer) 
and the composer has written a setting of 
the same work for the organ. In this 
last version organists will find some- 
thing really worthy of their considera- 
tion, an idea which, if not unusual in 
style, is unusual both in conception and 
treatment. It is well worked out and 
excellently made for the instrument. 
M. Austin Dunn’s “From Starry 
Spaces” (White-Smith Music Publishing 
Co.) is a melodious, smooth-flowing 
number that offers the performer con- 
siderable opportunity for changes of 
registration. It will hold the listener’s 
interest to the end. ‘ 


Organ Pieces 
by Elwyn Owen 
and M. A. Dunn 


J 


Songs About “Blackbird, Keep Sing- 
One Thing ing,” is the advice 
and Another given by Cuthbert 


Harris in his setting 
of a poem by Edward Lockton (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.). As one might judge 
from the title, this song is in a happy 
mood and trips along lightly, with an 
occasional cadenza of staccato “Ahs” 
that sopranos will like. There is also a 
key for medium voices. “Her Voice,” 
by Anna Priscilla Risher, is a quiet, 
melodious little number of the ballad 
type, singable and effective. In this, too, 
there are keys for high and medium 
voices. Frederick Humphries’ “Off to 
Market, Johnny” has been brought out 
by the Schmidt Co. in three keys. The 
lyric is by Mabel Collier James; it com- 
bines with the music to make a very 
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good song of its kind, well contrasted in 
mood, singable and unusually effective. 
* ” * 


A Sacred Song Alfred Wooler, a pro- 
and Anthems by lific and well known 
Alfred Wooler composer of music for 

the church, has _ re- 
cently added three numbers to his list of 
published works. “How Beautiful on 
the Mountains” is a sacred song for 
which there is a violin obbligato. The 
text is from the Scriptures, and it has 
been set in Mr. Wooler’s usual tuneful 
manner. There are keys for medium 
and low voices (Oliver Ditson Co.). A 
hymn-anthem, by the same composer is 
entitled “Humility” (White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.). It contains a soprano 
solo and is short and easy to sing. Mr. 
Wooler’s anthem, “Break Forth into 
Joy” (Clayton F. Summy Co.) contains 
a tenor solo and a quartet. Like the 
others, it is tuneful and not difficult. 

* * * 
Dances and The “Fairy Caprice,” 
Tone Poems by T. Haigh, is a deli- 
for the Piano cate, lively piano piece 

which is not only a di- 
verting bit of music but a very good 
study in double notes; worth learning 
and worth hearing, if skillfully played. 
“The Enchanted Hour,” by Edmund 
Hammerbacher, is more conventional in 
idea and in construction. There is pass- 
ing over of the left hand, and melody 
playing in octaves, with accompanying 
notes between. It is for about the third 
grade. 





Ulric Cole Presents Compositions in 
Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 5.—Ulric Cole, 
pianist and composer, who has studied 
on a fellowship at the Juilliard Foun- 
dation in New York for three years 
under Josef Lhevinne and Rubin Gold- 
mark, gave an interesting recital in the 
Uplifters’ Chub House in Santa Monica 
on the evening of Aug. 14. She played 
a group of works by Medtner, Skriabin 
and Dohnanyi in an artistic manner, 
and had the assistance of her father, 
George Cole, formerly ’cellist of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, in two of 
her compositions, “Lamento” and “Re- 
flections.” She gave also a group of 
three piano compositions. Sylvain 
Noack, concertmaster of the Hollywood 
Bowl Orchestra, joined the composer in 
the performance of her Sonata in B 
Minor. Miss Cole’s compositions follow 
the modern trend, while not entirely 
forsaking melodic lines. She will soon 
begin study in Paris under the guidance 
of Nadia Boulanger. A large audience 
found much to admire in her work. 
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AURELIO GALLO NEW SAN CARLO DIRECTOR 





Fortune Gallo Transfers 
Interests in Opera to 
Nephew 


Fortune Gallo, owner and director of 
the San Carlo Opera Company through- 
out its seventeen years’ existence, has 
transferred his entire interest in the 
organization to his nephew, Aurelio 
Gallo, who has been business manager for 


several years. The elder Gallo will de- 
vote his time to his new theater and to 
New York producing. He will assist in 
San Carlo bookings, though he no longer 
retains a financial interest. 

‘The San Carlo company will begin its 
season, the eighteenth annual one, on 


Sept. 26, it is announced. The New 
York autumn season is to be eliminated 
this year, and the company will fulfill 
an engagement in the new Gallo Theater 
in the spring instead. 

The roster on tour will include Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano; Clara Jacobo, dra- 
matic soprano; Maddalena Elba, colora- 
tura; Ethel Fox; Hizi Koyke, Japanese 
soprano, engaged for ““Madama Butter- 
fly’; Caroline Andrews, soprano; Coe 
Glade, contralto; Bernice Schalker, Bea- 
trice Altieri and Frances Morosini, 
mezzo-sopranos; Franco Tafuro, tenor; 
Giuseppe Barsotti, a new lyric tenor 
from Italy; Francesco Curci, tenor; 
Mario Valle, Edward Albano and Giu- 
seppe Interrante, baritones; Andrea 
Mongelli and Natale Cervi, basses; Carlo 
Peroni, conductor, and Ben Altieri, 
stage director. 





Course in Pedagogy at 
Master Institute 


Inaugurate 


In response to requests from teachers 
and students, a special pedagogical 
course is to be given, beginning on Oct. 
1, at the Master Institute of United 
Arts, under Sina Lichtmann, a director 
of the Master Institute and a member 
of the piano faculty. The course will 
be in the nature of a laboratory series 
comprising lectures, practical demon- 
strations and discussion. Classes will be 
held every other week, and will cover 
materials and methods of teaching be- 
ginners and intermediate students, as 
well as advanced principles of pedagogy 
and répertoire work. The principles of 
the weight and relaxation methods will 
also be analyzed and studied, and also 
the teaching of style characteristic of 
each period in music. 


Series Scheduled 


Announcement is made of arrange- 
ments for next season’s Roosevelt re- 
citals, which are given annually in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt. The 
four concerts will bring Feodor Chalia- 


Roosevelt Recital 
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Dale, Richard Crooks, Jerome Swinford, 
Anton Rovinsky, Alfredo San Malo, 
Mme. Charles Cahier, and others. 

The series will begin on Jan. 7 with 
the Brahms “Liebeslieder,” a song cycle 
of eighteen waltzes with four voices and 
two pianists. This is the first time in 
many years that any group has at- 
tempted this work. For the second con- 
cert the “Revelers,” a male quartet 
which has achieved success in the world 
of the phonograph, will be coupled with 
Anton Rovinsky, pianist. Mr. Chaliapin 
will have the third concert of the series 
to himself, and the final program will be 
provided by Rosa Ponselle of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and Alfredo 
San Malo, violinist. 


Patton to Sing with San Francisco Opera 


The coming season begins for Fred 
Patton, who will join the forces of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company during the 
winter, with an appearance in San Fran- 
cisco with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany. He will sing the réle of King 
Mark in “Tristan und Isolde,” the per- 
formance to take place on Sept. 16. 


Morris to Give Two New York Recitals 

Harold Morris, New York pianist and 
composer, announces he will be heard in 
two Manhattan recitals this season. Be- 
sides his concert activities, Mr. Morris 
is a member of the faculty at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music. 


“Bohéme” Music Heard at Roxy 


For the musical program at the Roxy 


Theater this week, S. L. Rothafel, 
“Roxy,” presents excerpts from “La 
Bohéme.” There is also a choral and 


ballet number arranged from Luigini’s 
“Voice of the Chimes.” Kreisler’s “Tam- 
bourin Chinois” is given with a dance 
accompaniment, with Teddy Walters and 
Roy Ellis. There is a cabaret revue in 
which will appear Louis Katzman and 
his Anglo-Persian orchestra, Adelaide 
De Loca, Jeanne Mignolet, the Russian 
Cathedral Choir and others. 


Piano Recital Given at Burnham Studio 


Ray Ballard, a pupil of Thuel Burn- 
ham and a member of the piano faculty 
at Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., gave 
the last program of the summer series 
of recitals in the Burnham studios. Miss 
Ballard played the “Italian” Concerto 
of Bach, the “Sonata Tragica” by Mac- 
Dowell, Grieg’s Ballade, the Scherzo of 
Brahms, a nocturne of Chopin, “The 
Swan” by Palmgren and “Islamey” by 
Balakireff. 


Carter Opera To Be Sung in Osnabriick 
A letter from Dr. Otto Liebscher, 


in- 
tendant at Osnabriick, informs Ernest 
T. Carter that his opera, “The White 


Bird” has been definitely placed on Dr. 
Liebscher’s spielplan for next season. 
The first performance is to be given in 
the first half of November. The text 
of “The White Bird,” by Brian Hooker, 
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THYL HAYDEN, soprano, 

studies her own throat by a 

sort of self-portrait process, with 

the aid of the Memo camera, a new 

invention which takes fifty “stills” 

| in rapid succession on a single 

film. This is just another way to 

“know thyself,” Miss Hayden 
asserts. 





Kisselburgh Repeats 
Success 





Buzzards’ Bay 


Due to the success of his performance 
during July at a series of private recitals 
at Buzzards Bay, Mass., Alexander Kis- 
selburgh was engaged for a return ap- 
pearance, which took place on the last 
Sunday of August. 


Pietro Aria Leaves for Canadian Holiday 


Pietro Aria, Italian violinist, left re- 
cently on a hunting trip to Canada, 
where he will spend a month’s vacation 
before beginning his autumn activities. 
In August Mr. Aria appeared in a con- 
cert before the ‘summer students at 
Columbia University, New York. 





Marie Morrisey Opens Season in Chicago 


Miss Morrisey’s season opens with a 
Chicago recital in the Studebaker 
Theater on Nov. 13. Later she will give 
a New York recital and in the spring 


she will make her second tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 
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JOIN “HENCHMAN” CAST 





Giovanni Martino and John Roberts Are 
New Members of Touring Company 


Giovanni Martino, Metropolitan Opera 
bass, has been engaged for the touring 
company of “The King’s Henchman,’ 
the Taylor-Millay opera which had its 
premiére at the Metropolitan last season 
and which will go on a transcontinental 
tour this year under the direction of 
Jacques Samossoud. John Roberts, a 
young tenor unknown here, who has 
sung in Europe under an assumed name, 
will make his début in this country with 
the company. 

The cast of principals as it now 
stands lists Frances Peralta, Marie Sun- 
delius, Rafaelo Diaz and Mr. Martino, 
all of whom will continue to be members 





of the Metropolitan Opera, since they 
will return to New York for their spe- 
cial performances with that company; 
Henri Scott, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan; Richard Hale, Judson House, Dud- 
ley Marwick, Alfredo Valenti, and Con- 
stance Hajda. 

All these singers, with the exception 
of Mr. Martino, were born either in En- 
gland or in America. Mr. Martino has 
sung at the Metropolitan for ten years 
and has been an American citizen during 
as much of that period as the laws of 
naturalization permitted. 

In addition to these principals, the 
company presenting this American op- 








era will include a chorus and orchestra 
of fifty each. 


Grace Wood Jess to Open El Paso 
Season 


Grace Wood Jess, American singer of } 


folk-songs, is spending the summer in 
Los Angeles, preparatory to her fall 
tour, which begins in El Paso, Tex., on 
Oct. 30. Miss Jess opens the musical 
season in El Paso, giving the first re- 
cital of the Hallett-Johnson artist series 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Orndorff. 
Her November engagements include one 
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-Moon Rises Over Triumph Scene in Seattle’s Outdoor “Aida” 
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Photo by Albee, McBride Studio 





space. 
director. 





in the University of Washington Stadium at Seattle. 


Scenic art as applied to opera in open air is carried a step farther in the recent production of Verdi’s “Aida” 
Massive pillars were used as a background for all of the scenes 
and by skillful lighting the action assumed either panoramic breadth or was concentrated in a relatively small 
Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony, was the musical director, and Burton Janes technical 
Margaret Krepes of the Cornish School designed the settings. 
given during the week of Aug. 8-15. 


Four performances of the opera were 








SUCCEEDS HUGH ROSS 





Douglas Clarke Becomes Conductor of 
Winnipeg Male Voice Choir 


WINNIPEG, Sept. 5.—Douglas Clarke 
has been appointed to succeed Hugh 
Ross as conductor of the Winnipeg 


Male Voice Choir. 

Winnipeg has heard several concerts 
by the Australian Band, Albert H. 
Baille, conductor. 

Fred O. Grinke was awarded the J. 
W. Matthews Scholarship for obtaining 
a standing of 94 per cent in the seventh 
(final) year of the Manitoba Music Op- 
tion Examinations. 

J. Roberta Wood, who has been study- 
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ing in London for three years under 
Visetti of the Royal College, has been 
spending a holiday in Winnipeg. 

The following students received high- 
est standing in Winnipeg at the recent 
examinations of the Toronto Conserva- 
tory for the associateship: Margaret 
Hamilton, pianist, pupil of Anna B. 
Moncrieff; Evelyn Pace, singer, pupil of 
Stella Boyd; David Martin, violinist, 
pupil of W. G. Rutherford. David Mar- 
tin was also the violin gold medalist in 
Canada. MARY MONCRIEFF. 


PASSED AWAY 


Hermann Abert 


STUTTGART, Aug. 16.—Hermann Abert, 
musicologist, died here on a_ holi- 
day journey. He was born in this city 
on March 25, 1871, the son of a conduc- 
tor of the Court Orchestra. He passed 
the examination for classical philology, 
won a Ph.D. at Tiibingen University, 
and later studied music privately at 
Stuttgart Conservatory and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Prof. Abert was active 
for a number of years as teacher at 
Halle University, and was later called 
to Leipzig and then to Berlin Univ ersity. 
He was a noted specialist in the music 
of the Middle Ages. Prof. Abert edited 
works of Pergolesi and Gluck, and con- 
tributed widely to musical editions and 
publications in Europe and America. He 
was a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. 








Emile Engel 


Paris, Aug. 15 Emile Engel, former 
operatic singer and teacher at the Con- 
servatoire, died recently at the age of 
eighty. He made his début in “Jeanne 
d’Are” by Duprez in 1865. During his 
lengthy career in opera in Brussels and 
Paris, he created a number of réles in 
such works as Godard’s “Jocelyn,” 
Chabrier’s “Gwendoline,” Litolff’s “Les 
Templiers,” Bruneau’s “Le Réve” and 
“Tamara” by  Bourgault-Ducoudray. 
Since his retirement from the stage he 





had taught many singers who later 
achieved prominence. 
Arnold de Lewinski 
Arnold de Lewinski, pianist and 


teacher and a member of the Associated 


Music Teachers’ League, died at his 
apartment in New York on Aug. 31. 
Mr. de Lewinski was formerly located 


in Chicago, but came to New York about 
seven years ago. 


Alberta Eaton 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN., Sept. 4. 
Alberta Eaton, organist, pianist and 
teacher, died recently at Crystal Lake, 
Conn. Miss Eaton, who was born here 


on Aug. 20, 1878, graduated from Smith 
College, where she specialized in music, 
in 1901. She was a prominent teacher 
in this vicinity and was for twenty-five 
years organist and choir director of the 
Methodist Church. She was a member 
and a former president of the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers’ Musical Association. 
W. E. CASTELOW. 


Gertrude Sousley 


LOWVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Gertrude 
Sousley, pianist and teacher, and a 
member of the faculty of Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., died here recently 
after an illness of a month. Miss Sous- 
ley was a native of St. Louis, Mo. 
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KANSAS CITY STAFF 
HAS NEW TEACHERS 


University Engages Three as 
Additions to Faculty 


of Music 
By Frederick A. Cooke 

KANSAS City, KAN., Sept. 3.—Three 
new members have been added to the 
music faculty of Kansas City University 
this year. Helen Baker will be instructor 
in violin; Bertha McClain will teach 
piano, harmony and public school music, 
and C. L. Sherwood of Dayton will head 
the voice department. 

Members of the Cranston School of 
Music, the Kansas City Civic Grand Op- 
era Company and the Marie Kelley 
dancers recently gave a concert in the 
Rural High School at Shawnee Mission, 
a suburb of Kansas City, for the benefit 
of sufferers from the South Park tor- 
nado. Those participating in the pro- 
gram were Eileen Fisher, Catherine Rue 
Rolling, Alberta Goodman, Le Roy Mace, 
Joseph Enna, Helen Summerour, James 
Mack, Gladys Morrison, Dorothy Dill, 
Elliot Nathan, Clifford Waterman, Doro- 
thy Kirtley, Mildred Lyons, Eileen Bow- 
man. The program was under the 
auspices of the Rebekah and I. O. O. F. 
lodges of Shawnee Mission. 

The Kansas State School for the Blind 
will have a new fireproof building. This 
is to be used mainly by the music depart- 
ment, and will provide space for an as- 
sembly hall, studios and practice rooms. 


Gir 


David Mannes | 
Music School 


Dabid and Clara Mannes, Directors 
12th Season begins October 6th 
157 East 74th Street, New York 
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CONCER’ rs——RE CITAL S—ORATORIO 
Address Secretary: ADA WOOD 





CULTURE, INTELLIGENCE 


ADA WOOD 


CONTRALTO 


3 West 87th St., 


AND TEC "ole E.” 
—New York Staats-Zeitung 


Season 1927-1928 Now Booking 
New York City Limited number of pupils 




















GENEVE + 





SOPRANO 
Season 1927-1928 Now Booking 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New York City. 


ADLE 








CYRIL RICE; ™ 


SEASON 1927-28 NOW BOOKING 
Rice Concert Management 
ADRIAN LAMB 
Hotel St. Andrew 
New York City 
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Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. 


Maude Douglas Tweedy 


Founder of Vocal Gy xs. 


Vocal Art Science Studie 
Vanderbilt Studios 

16 EB. 38th St., New York 

Tel. Caledonia 0497 








SIX SEASONS: 


N. DE RUBERTIS, Conductor 


KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
KANSAS CITY CIVIC OPERA CO. 








FIVE SEASONS: 
Mme. J. 


Address: c/o Miss L. ee 


de CHAMPLAIN LAGASSE 


OLORATURA—COM POSER 
6 EB. Sist Street 
Fifth Avenue, 


( = pa text and music 
New York City or 
ew York City 


usical America. 








1873 114-116 East 85th 


N.Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC : 


CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
DR. CORNELIUS RYBNER, Theory 

HANS LETZ, Violin and Chamber Musie and 
other eminent instructors. Students for in- 
oviees lessons may enter at any time. Address 
Dept. B for catalogue. 








‘MARIE SUNDELIUS «; 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan in Opera Company: 


“~o Hall, New York 

















pL kT ane 











| PAGANUCCI 


Appointments by telephone, Nevins 3840 


Operatic Coach, Conductor, 
Composer. 5 

Professional Singers amd Advanced Pu euly 
accepted. Studios eK 


A tes 4 


Italian Repertetre 









pecialises in 
New Yerk and 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for September 10, 1927 


Land and Lake Lure Artists to Prolong Holiday 





™\r 





PAS - : et Gs, 100 Yards. Their Activities Now Shift to New York 

Halfway Up and Halfway Down the Ship’s 
Ladder Suzanne Kenyon, Soprano, Stops 
in the Sunlight to Survey the Undulating 
Expanse of Lake Michigan 





Chin in Hand, Dai Buell, Pianist, Fears At Carlsbad a Triad of Musical Folk Pose in Front of Their 
No Rocking of This Boat. Her Husband, Hotel. They Are William Thorner, Vocal Teacher, Frieda 
Earl Greenidge, Eulalia S. Buttleman Hempel, Soprano, and Rudolf Friml, Light Opera Com- 
and Arthur Wilson Complete Her Party poser. These Wholesome Likenesses Give the Lie to 





Their Need of the Famous “Cure” 





Frank La Forge, Pianist, Is Greeting the Dawn Every Morning Now- 


a-Days at Camp Cheputneticook, Calais, Me.. While Black Beauty, Evsei Belousoff, "Cellist, Seeks the 
Bearing Aloft the Erect Figure of Mr. La Forge, Blinks Sleepy Shade of a Waving Palm Tree at 
Eyes and Trots Obediently Toward the Rising Suan Coronado Beach, Cal. 











The Members of the Norfleet Trio, Catherine, Helen and Leeper, Learn a New Kind of At Breakfast Under the Blue. On His 


Bowing at Their Camp for Girls in the Ozark Mountains, Near Fayetteville, Ark. Balcony at the Palace Hotel, Varese, 
‘Columbus,’ a Cherokee Indian, Attends Their First Efforts with the Utmost Interest Italy, Henry Weber, Conductor, 
and Has Promised a String of Red Beads to the First One to Hit the Target Set at Chooses the Course He Is to Follow 


on His Forthcoming Tour to Vienna 
and Other Continental Centers 





Dorothea Flexer, Metropolitan Soprano, Keeps Tryst 
on Lookout Rock Near Clary Lake, North Whitefield, 
Me. Although Not Readily Visible, a Closer Inspec- 
tion Would Reveal the Other Portion of the Tryst 
Just Rounding the Curve of the Lake 


En Route to London, Frederick R. Huber, Manager 
of Peabody Conservatory, Is Snapped with a Nor- 
wegian Bride (Not His)and Her Husband. Mr. 
Huber Is in the Center 























